Editorial 


It may be profitable to review the teachings of the theologians 
concerning play as we enter the season traditionally ascribed to a 
period of leisure. Recreation, vacation, play are not incompatible 
with high spirituality. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says very forthrightly that there can be vir- 
tue in fun and in play. In his discussion of modesty in connection 
with the cardinal virtue of temperance he quotes St. Augustine: 
“I pray thee spare thyself at times: for it becomes a wise man 
sometimes to relax the high pressure of his attention to work.” He 
goes on to point out that relaxation of the mind from work is play. 
Hence, a wise and virtuous man will not disdain recreation and 
fun. He approves the wisdom of Aristotle who assigned to play the 
virtue which he named “‘eutrapelia,” which can be rendered “fun” 
or “play.” 

It is a commonplace that the human body needs rest and re- 
freshment from time to time, since its capacity for continued toil 
is limited. But this is the case with man’s soul, says Aquinas, 
“whose power is also finite and equal only to a fixed amount of 
work.” It is a truism that when man goes beyond that measure in 
intellectual and spiritual activity he tends to become weary and 
oppressed. When the soul works the body also works, since the 
soul must use forces that operate through the organs of the body. 


Man’s perfection is found in contemplation, whereby the soul 
is raised high above sensible things. But this preoccupation can 
bring about great weariness of soul, which can be remedied only 
by slackening the tension. If our play and recreation are directed 
according to reason they can be virtuous. There can be excess in 
play when it is inordinate; when it leads man not closer to God 
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but away from Him. We cannot make our lives a pastime, but it 
is lawful and even virtuous to make use of recreation and fun, 
even as we have recourse to sleep. St. Thomas quotes Cicero ap- 
provingly, that a vacation is in order ‘only when we have done 
our duty by grave and serious matters.” 


God made man to be happy, to enjoy his good creatures. When 
He created man He intended him to work, as our heavenly Father 
works even until now. Work as such is productive of pleasure, of 
joy, since it is normally the climax of the activity of a function. 
Adam’s defection turned work to toil. Work became an evil to 
avoid, although unavoidable. Men invented machines, but they 
have become Frankenstein monsters, and bid fair to destroy their 
producers. 


God, our God, is a God of gladsomeness. He wishes to be served 
so. In the sixteenth century men tried to make of religion a service 
of gloom. They exiled beauty—music, works of art, the beauty 
of color in stained glass panes, and statuary. But they misunder- 
stood—this is a vale of tears, but only because we have made it 
such. Joy, games, recreation, laughter—these are the prerogatives 
of the chosen species. An Elizabethan poet expressed this truth: 
“Only he has learned to laugh who knows that he must die.” In 
her liturgy the Church expresses this by interpolating a moment 
of joy in seasons of sadness and penance, such as Laetare Sunday 
during Lent. 

The Wise Man told his listeners: ‘“Gladness of heart is the life 
of man. Distract yourself. ...” Let us look to the gladsomeness 
of our spiritual life. 


Joun LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 





Spiritual Reading 


Dorothy Dohen 


HIS article would be more properly entitled, ‘““One Person’s 
View of Spiritual Reading,” for I intend it to include many 
of my own personal reactions to spiritual reading. Furthermore, I 
could not pretend to write an article that would at all adequately 
cover what has been one of the greatest traditional spiritual prac- 
tices throughout the ages of Christianity. Spiritual reading in 
Benedictine spirituality, for instance, is set down as a daily reli- 
gious practice and in the rule takes the place assigned to formal 
mental prayer by other founders of religious orders. St. Teresa 
of Avila, to give another example, saw spiritual reading as directly 
connected with the life of contemplation and wrote in her Spirit- 
ual Relations: “I am always wanting to have time for reaching, 
of which I am very fond. I read very little; for, when I take up a 
book, it gives me such pleasure that I become recollected and so 
my reading is turned into prayer. But this happens seldom, for I 
have many occupations, and good ones at that. Yet they do not 
give me the same pleasure as reading... .” 

Unfortunately the self-evident value of spiritual reading is it- 
self an obstacle to the thought and consideration that should be 
given to this invaluable practice. No one questions the value of 
spiritual reading; it is taken for granted. It is about the least con- 
troversial of subjects. I am probably wantonly exposing myself 
to the wrath of good Christians and to the ire of the guardians of 
pious customs by making it a subject of controversy; but, because 
this is the only way I can think of to bring out some overlooked 


1. Allison Peers (trans. and ed.), The Complete Works of Saint Teresa of 
Jesus (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949), I, 308. 
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objective truths and to point out some subjective conditions, I 
willingly take this risk. 


“My READING Is TURNED INTO PRAYER” 


To pass over the controversial side of spiritual reading for a 
moment—and to return to the quotation already given from St. 
Teresa—I do not think anyone will disagree with her that the 
purpose of spiritual reading is to prepare either remotely or prox- 
imately for prayer. The beginner, of course, cannot expect him- 
self to be wafted away into the regions of contemplative prayer 
merely by opening the pages of a spiritual book, as evidently was 
the experience of St. Teresa. The soul who is already adept in 
prayer may need simply a single line, a few simple words remind- 
ing her of God, to become instantly recollected; whereas, the 
person who is struggling at the beginning of the life of prayer, 
and especially the person who lives an exterior life of great dis- 
traction, may find in spiritual reading only a remote preparation 
for meditation. 

The important point, however, is to bear in mind the ultimate 
purpose of such reading. The classic distinction made between 
spiritual reading and the formal study of theology or the scien- 
tific investigation of Church history as revealed in the lives of the 
saints by their spirituality, is that when we engage in spiritual 
reading, per se, we do so with the immediate purpose of raising 
our minds and hearts to God; when we engage in formal study or 
scientific investigation, even of holy things, we do so with the im- 
mediate end of enlarging our storehouse of knowledge. Indirectly, 
of course, formal study can lead to prayer and to personal spirit- 
ual growth. Who, for instance, has carefully and attentively stud- 
ied St. Thomas’s treatment of the gifts of the Holy Ghost and not 
experienced—perhaps a long time later—their correlation with 
his own spiritual life? But such correlation is not the immediate 
purpose of theology, whereas it is directly the end of spiritual 
reading. 


OVERLOOKED TRUTHS 


Not in the consideration of the purpose of spiritual reading, 
but in the evaluation of particular spiritual works, we run into 
controversy. 
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Unfortunately there still persists in Christendom the type of 
pious person (usually of feminine gender!) who insists that every- 
thing written about the Catholic religion and especially every- 
thing written about spirituality is necessarily of great value. ‘Too 
many well-disposed convent-school girls (and college students, 
too) have been turned away from serious investigation of spiritual 
books by Sister X or Father Y or Brother Z, who insisted on 
reading them passages from mediocre spiritual works, in dulcet 
tones, and with an attitude of authority that forbade in advance 
all questioning. To Sister X the letters of her foundress may have 
great relevance spiritually as well as great sentimental value, but 
to her intelligent college sophomore they may appear to share all 
the flaws and weak spots that she is learning to criticize in her 
course on the Victorian novel. 

If the young person has enough maturity as well as enough 
independence of judgment, he or she may be moved to evaluate 
such mediocre spiritual literature for what it is. The danger is, 
however, that, overwhelmed by the seemingly unanimous acclaim 
of his betters, the young student may simply come to the conclu- 
sion that the fault is all his: that he has no taste for spiritual 
things and had better leave them to those who care about them. 

The ironic twist to this situation is that too often the priest or 
sister is suffering from the same difficulty as his or her student. 
He too dislikes the spiritual ‘classic’ under consideration, but 
filial piety seems to forbid any frank expression of his doubts. 
When shall we learn that the first and most important loy- 
alty is to the Spirit of Truth? It. is an insult to faith to confuse 
human works with those of the Holy Ghost. And while prudence 
has its place, it certainly does not exist to suppress honest dif- 
ficulties whose frank and open expression in some cases would be 
the first step to the discovery of the truth. 

It was interesting to me, after the publication of my article 
“Problems of the Lay Christian,” ? how many priests and religious 
as well as lay people expressed the same doubts as to the helpful- 
ness of the Imitation of Christ. It would seem that my vocalization 
of difficulties helped to release a flood of suppressed emotion 
which had been an added burden to the inevitable tensions of the 
spiritual life. 





2 Cross and Crown IX (1957), 400-407. 
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But lest I be misunderstood, I reiterate what I wrote in the 
previous article: I am not arguing that the traditional spiritual 
classics are valueless and should be discarded. Rather, I am saying 
that without emotion and quite rationally, they should be re- 
evaluated for their worth in themselves, as well as for their value 
in helping to satisfy the spiritual needs of people of our day. 

This, I know, is a tall order, that calls for courage, wisdom, 
great faith and charity, as well as immense scholarship and the- 
ological background. No one person could possibly hope to 
accomplish it; it is a work of the whole Church. And the theolo- 
gians who would attempt it would be wise to call on the historian 
and the sociologist of religion for their assistance. Many of the 
most puzzling things in the spiritual classics, and those which are 
most inclined to repel the modern reader, are simply those things 
which reflect historical conditions at the time the particular books 
were written, as well as the social customs of the age in which the 
authors lived. 


NECESSARY ADAPTATIONS 


Ideally such a critical study of spiritual works would have 
these results: 


1) It would tend to retard the circulation of mediocre spiritual 
works. There would be no need to denounce them; soft-pedalling 
them would allow them to die a natural death. 


2) It would help to put the traditional spiritual classics in their 
proper background in the history of Christianity and in the 
development of dogma through the ages. For example, the sup- 
posed anti-intellectualism of the Imitation and the apparent dis- 
regard of the duties and opportunities of fraternal charity—which 
prove to be so shocking to the modern apostolic Christian— 
could be discussed in a new, annotated edition of the Imitation 
which would point up its assets as well as demonstrate its sup- 
posed weaknesses in the light of the inadequate theology and 
spirituality of the age in which it was written. 

It would put the classics in their proper sociological setting. 
While it is true that theology affects the social customs of any 
period, it is also true that the social customs and dominant marks 
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of a particular society inevitably affect the expression of theology 
and spirituality of that period. For example, a new, fully annotat- 
ed version of the writings of St. ‘Teresa, edited with the help of a 
sociologist of religion, would explain that the extravagant style of 
her letters when she addressed various Church and state dignitar- 
ies did not reflect any obsequiousness on her part, but was simply 
a matter of social form.* A much more telling example comes 
from the writings of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. His rebuke of the 
poor who wanted to improve their lot (so alien to us who have 
been raised on the social encyclicals) reflected no official stand of 
the Church, but simply was the result of the hierarchical organ- 
ization of contemporary society. At the time he lived, the desire 
for upward movement (a desire accepted today as perfectly laud- 
able so long as it is kept within the bounds of Christian discre- 
tion) was interpreted as a sin against humility. 


I hasten to add that while I believe explanation is needed, I do 
not believe apology is needed for the fact that the spiritual writers 
were men of their own age. Since Christianity is meant to be 
incarnational it is not only inevitable but good that St. Dominic 
was a man of the thirteenth century and St. Ignatius a man of the 
sixteenth; that St. Francis of Assisi should reflect his own beloved 
Umbria and that St. John of the Cross should be a Spaniard. But 
this very incarnating of Christianity in their lives makes for need- 
ed adaptations which we should not be afraid to make for our 
own lives. 


Even the Gospels, which we certainly do not class with other 
spiritual classics, and which alone are guaranteed to have uni- 
versal validity throughout all ages, and which transcend all cul- 
tures in a way other spiritual writings cannot possibly hope to 
do, are marked by the age in which they were written. Our Lord 
was a man of first century Palestine, and He spoke His parables 
in a way that would be understandable to His hearers. He called 
Himself the Good Shepherd, but, as an anthropologist pointed 
out to me, if He had been speaking to the Papuans He would 





3 This raises all sorts of interesting questions. Would St. Teresa hold today that 
cloister walls are necessary for a contemplative life, or did she simply take such 
walls for granted, since in Avila no house, let alone convent, was built without 
surrounding walls? 
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most probably have referred to Himself as the Good Swineherd, 
since the pig—not the sheep— is their favored animal. 

I repeat for the sake of emphasis: the adaptations and annota- 
tions I am advocating would be worthwhile only if they were 
made as the result of serious study and objective criticism—never 
merely to suit caprice. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE REVIEWER 


I turn now from a consideration of the spiritual classics to look 
at modern spiritual writings. 

It is indeed encouraging if the number of such books published 
reflect the interest of an increasing number of people in the things 
of the spiritual life. I find it, however, immensely discouraging 
that the output of spiritual writings is not subjected to a more 
intense and careful criticism. Sometimes in reading some of the 
professional reviewers of the Catholic press one groans and says: 
“Not every book can be that good!” 

Granted that book reviewing is a difficult art, and that the 
book reviewer cannot always keep to the strict standard of ob- 
jective criticism, still every effort should be made to give an 
honest, careful review of a book. Justice to the author and justice 
to the potential reader require this. Furthermore, anyone who 
would attempt to write a spiritual book should be expected to 
have the maturity necessary to take unfavorable criticism grace- 
fully. 


Let us look at two recently published books. (And here I warn 
you that, while I am striving for objectivity, I realize that inev- 
itably I am being controversial!) First is the life of Cornelia 
Connolly, a truly remarkable and saintly woman who had an 
intense influence on the Catholic education of girls in England 
and America. The reviews of her new biography were excellent; 
but one of my friends who as a result invested in a copy of the 
book was filled with genuine disgust. She remarked to me: 
“Cornelia Connolly is marvelous, but why couldn’t the review- 
ers have mentioned that the book is so poorly written? I can’t 
even get through it.” 

The other recent book is Dom Thomas Verner Moore’s The 
Life of Man with God. At the time it was published I was asked 
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to review it, but I refused since I was well aware that I did not 
have the necessary background either in theology or psychology 
to evaluate the work intelligently. Since I did not have the rash- 
ness to review the book then, I am certainly not going to have the 
temerity to express an opinion on it now. But I should like to 
remark that I looked in vain for a satisfactory criticism. I had 
hoped there would be reviews in which spiritual directors of the 
school of Garrigou-Lagrange would raise the question of whether 
or not Dom Moore stressed the accidental rather than the essen- 
tial marks of the mystical life; in which psychologists would ex- 
amine the validity of the questionnaire on which the book was 
based (Were the questions “loaded’’?); in which a sociologist of 
religion would question the sample of persons chosen to reply to 
the questionnaire; in which a psychiatrist would raise the ques- 
tion of the possible uncritical acceptance of the visions and revel- 
ations mentioned (Were these “‘mystical” experiences explicable 
on grounds of neuroses and hallucinatons?); in which theologians 
would evaluate the book in terms of the doctrine of grace. Ideal- 
ly, of course, I am advocating a review that would be competent 
in all these disciplines. Perhaps that is an impossible order. But 
the lack of adequate reviews of this book was not only unfair to 
the author but unjust to the many readers who were attracted to 
it—very often immature persons, who picked it up because of 
curiosity at the novelty of its method; or persons of great spir- 
itual potential, honestly interested in the mystical life, deserved 
and needed an adequate appraisal of Dom Moore’s work. 


Contemporary spiritual books are a necessary complement to 
the traditional works. But they can never have the impact they 
should have unless they are written with care and reviewed with 
competence and discretion. Only then can they play their fullest 
role in “spiritual reading.” 


SUBJECTIVE CONSIDERATIONS 





But spiritual reading, since it is ‘spiritual reading’”’—a person- 
al spiritual exercise—and not formal study or scientific investi- 
gation, necessarily has its subjective side. A classic can be excellent 
(with all the annotations and explanations we suggest!), or a 
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modern work can be sound and full of contemporary relevance, 
yet neither one may be satisfactory or suitable spiritual reading 
for a particular individual. 

No one would expect a theology student to beg off studying 
St. Thomas merely because he is not temperamentally attuned to 
his theology; whereas he might be quite justified in declining to 
use for his spiritual reading a particular master of the inner life 
whose “way” to God is alien to him. 

This factor—the subjective side of spiritual reading—is too 
frequently overlooked. If spiritual reading is considered an aid 
to prayer, and if it is acknowledged that the Holy Spirit leads 
particular persons along particular paths of prayer, then it should 
not be surprising that the spiritual book that might be a help to 
one soul could be a positive hindrance (or, at the very least, of 
little or no assistance) to another. 

The Church has always permitted great liberty of spirit. There 
are many different schools of spirituality as there are different 
ways of meditation and prayer. Each of us has a personal spiritual 
bent, which may perhaps be the result of our individual person- 
ality and background as well as a sign of an attraction of grace. 
Whatever this bent is, it reveals our providential path to God. 
To force one’s own attraction on another soul, or to claim that 
there is only one school of spirituality that must at all costs be 
followed, is to betray a narrowness of spirit that is not in keeping 
with the freedom of the children of God. 

Persons sometimes get needless guilt feelings if they find them- 
selves unattracted to particular spiritual classics. How many 
young lay apostles found themselves reading the Treatise on the 
True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin and making an act of con- 
secration to Mary according to the De Montfort formula, when 
they lacked all attraction to it? They did it because it was the 
“current (spiritual) rage.” Because they did not do it as a result 
of interior inspiration but of exterior social compulsion, they 
found themselves later feeling guilty about a certain lack of sin- 
cerity in their devotion to Mary. 

There are many excellent works of Mariology and there are 
many ways of expressing love of Our Lady; the soul should be 
encouraged to follow a personally suitable way. One person who 
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was suffering from his inability to fulfill his role as a “slave of 
Mary” acknowledged miserably his lack of devotion to Mary. 
Further questioning brought out the fact that not only did he 
have great love of her, but that he habitually united himself to 
Our Lady at the foot of the Cross. Spiritual reading that em- 
phasized this redemptive aspect of Mary’s love, in a simple, 
nonpolemic way, would have been of great assistance to him. 

But one could go on multiplying examples. The point, how- 
ever, is obvious and needs no further belaboring; but I cannot 
resist giving the example of a Carmelite nun who told me that 
after twelve years in Carmel she still disliked the Autobiography 
of St. Thérése. With perfect liberty of spirit, she said, “I’m sure 
St. Thérése understands, and it doesn’t bother me a bit.” 


DIRECTION AND SPIRITUAL READING 


Lest I be misunderstood in making a case for the individual’s 
following his subjective bent in spiritual reading, I hasten to add 
that liberty of spirit would be license if we claimed the right to 
hop from one spiritual book to another without discrimination 
and without guidance. There are spiritual bookworms who are 
voracious in devouring parts of books, in going speedily from one 
volume to another, eating up whatever appeals to them, in a 
gluttonous, unmortified way. They are as likely to suffer from 
spiritual indigestion as from spiritual malnutrition. And their 
reading becomes not an aid to prayer, but a real distraction. 


Then there are people who .are attracted to spiritual classics 
which are much too advanced for them. They are like beginning 
students of physics who insist on reading Finstein (and more- 
over claiming to understand him!) immediately. Certain devotees 
of St. John of the Cross belong in this category—persons who 
have not even begun to mortify their passions nor begun to use 
to the utmost the means of grace our Lord gave us in the sacra- 
ments, but who are already immersed in the Dark Night of the 
Soul. 

For such beginners spiritual direction is an important adjunct 
to proper spiritual reading. The wise and prudent spiritual di- 
rector will help the soul in choosing works to read that not only 
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appeal to his personal attraction of grace, but which are in keep- 
ing with his stage of spiritual development. Such a director will 
also guard against his penitent’s choosing the sort of reading that 
will tend only to emphasize a certain unbalance already existing 
in his spiritual life. * 

Lastly, the spiritual director will help his penitent into the 
ways of prayer by emphasizing to him the value of scriptural 
reading, particularly the Gospels and the Psalms. Such reading 
will help him not only with his own mental prayer, but also aid 
him in entering into the wide prayer stream of the Church as 
found in the liturgy. 


CONCLUSION 


That spiritual reading can be a great consolation to the soul 
goes without saying. But we should be wrong if we assessed its 
value only by the spiritual “bang” we get out of it, or the amount 
of sensible fervor it brings. Spiritual reading helps us to pray; 
but ultimately, all prayer is a prayer in faith. Whether we are 
beginners in the life of prayer or great contemplatives, our con- 
tact with God in prayer is by means of faith. It is faith which 
must always be on earth the medium of the soul’s union with 
God. Spiritual reading can help us to pray with a more enlight- 
ened faith, with a deeper penetration into the truth of faith, 
with a charity stimulated by consideration of the mysteries of 
faith. 

It seems fitting then to conclude this article on spiritual read- 
ing with a quotation from a most attractive little booklet, Car- 
thusian Silence,® on the perception of faith: 


From time to time, with God’s permission, peace wells up from the 
spiritual depths of the soul and moves our sensibilities, being translated 
into a sweetness that is felt. But this peace is felt only at certain times 
because it is the habitual atmosphere of that secret part of ourselves 
which we call the summit of the soul. Something like a sudden outburst 





4Such a classic as Caussade’s Abandonment to Divine Providence is in this 
category. Of great value in itself, it can be misused by beginners (and especially 
neurotics) who have not already practiced the virtues of the active life but want 
to throw themselves into a certain quietism. 


5 Carthusian Silence (3d ed.; Rome: 1951), p. 45. 
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makes us become aware of it, because at this moment it invades the most 
superficial parts of the soul where our gaze can easily penetrate. Its pres- 
ence in the depths is much more difficult to grasp. To attain it one 
should have a power adapted to it, one which we do not lack but which 
we do not sufficiently use, namely, faith. Faith perceives divine truth, 
and especially God’s presence and working in us, just as the eye perceives 
colors and shapes, and the mind the intelligible forms of things which we 
call ideas. Faith introduces us into a superior world, God’s world, where 
faith is light. 




































Prayer of Simplicity 


Richard Klaver, O.S.C. 


i Meoen disparity between a faithful and zealous, pious and de- 

voted soul and one who has reached sanctity is often not 
more than the distance to be traveled between the practice of 
regular, formal prayer, and a life of prayer. Many remain, as it 
were, at the portals of the sanctuary without ever entering the 
precincts of sanctity because of this deficiency. They will pray 
and pray frequently, particularly when a special and urgent in- 
tention enthralls them, but they will not transform their entire 
life into one continuous prayer. 






















PRAYER A BILATERAL CONTRACT 


Praying is communing with God. It is obviously a bilateral 
function, for being in communion with God means also that God 
is in communion with us. We attend, of course, to our formal 
prayers, those of obligation or of free selection, such as Divine 
Office, Mass, Communion, visits, our daily rosary and evening 
prayers. They should be the essential high lights of our day. But 
if they are not, if they remain a considerable burden, the reason 
must probably be traced to the fact that, for the rest of the day, 
we do not live with God. There is our complete answer. If we 
were habitually living with God, these moments of the day which 
we spend in formal prayer would prove to be our happiest mo- 
ments—or they would gradually become so, if we were to take 
one long step and begin to live a life of recollection. 

St. Teresa speaks of this life of recollection in her Way of 
Perfection and calls it the prayer of recollection. It is actually no 
prayer at all in the sense of a formal prayer. It should rather be 
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called a condition of mind and heart which makes one under- 
stand and taste the grand and eternal truth that God is present in 
all places and in all things, but most of all in the hearts of the 
faithful. ‘Remember how St. Augustine tells us about his seeking 
God in many places and eventually finding Him within himself. 
Do you suppose it is of little importance that a soul which is often 
distracted should come to understand this truth and to find that, 
in order to speak to its eternal Father and to take its delight in 
Him, it has no need to go to heaven or to speak in a loud voice? 
However quietly we speak, He is so near that He will hear us: 
we need no wings to go in search of Him, but have only to find 
a place where we can be alone and look upon Him present with- 
in us... . Remember how important it is for you to have under- 
stood this truth—that the Lord is within us and that we should 
be there with Him.” + 


Ignorance of this doctrine in its practical application means 
considerable detriment to the soul, and is perchance the greatest 
loss a Christian can suffer. Seldom do we speak enough of the 
marvels of the vivifying Spirit and the great mystery of the king- 
dom of God in souls. Yet, we have become recipients of this life- 
giving Spirit at the time of baptism, when God took possession 
of our interior, consecrating us with His divine presence, accord- 
ing to the words of St. John: “But as many as received Him, He 
gave them power to be made sons of God.” ? This divine sonship 
is not merely nominal. It constitutes man’s greatest and most in- 
alienable possession, as emphasized again by the same Apostle: 
‘Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called, and should be the sons of God.” 


This is the precise relationship which exists, within the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity, between Father and Son, to the extent 
that the very doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son of God 
from the Father provides us with the key to the understanding of 
our elevation to the status of children of God. Because He has a 
Son, in whom He takes infinite pleasure, the Father has reason 
to multiply, outside Himself, the image which He bears within 
His bosom. Thus faith informs us that the Father begets us ac- 
cording to the image of His only-begotten Son, predestining us 





1 Way of Perfection, chap. 28. 2 John 1:12. 3I John 3:1. 
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to be made conformable to Him, that He should be the firstborn 
among many brethren.‘ But if our adoption unto divine sonship 
is rooted in this procession of the Son from the Father, it must 
likewise be rooted in the procession of the Holy Spirit, in whom 
the Father and the Son seal their unity by an eternal process of 
love. And, since our adoption within the divine family is a prod- 
uct of love, rather than of necessity, it must be said that it is 
effected by the Holy Spirit who, as the first, all-perfect, essential 
and innermost fruit of self-communicating love becomes the seed 
and the root of all other fruits which God puts forth by way of 
His love. 


THE LIFE-GIVING WATER 


In this sense the Holy Spirit is the Gift of God, the Fountain 
of Living Water, as our Lord indicated to the woman at Jacob’s 
well. For such pre-eminently is the Holy Spirit, the full outpour- 
ing of the inner divine life within God, who communicates His 
life to us. With what simple charm does the Evangelist unfold the 
story of the Samaritan woman in the Gospel. On that day our 
Lord was passing with His disciples through Samaria, when they 
approached the town of Sichar, near the field which Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph. Our Lord sent His disciples into the town to 
purchase supplies, while He Himself, wearied from the journey, 
sought a bit of rest at the side of Jacob’s well. According to the 
custom of the day a Samaritan woman approached to draw water, 
and our Lord asked her for a drink. “How dost Thou, being a 
Jew, ask of me to drink, who am a Samaritan woman?” the wom- 
an queried. Jesus’ answer is significant and indicative of His ex- 
alted mission as Messias: “If thou didst know the gift of God, 
and who He is that saith to thee, ‘Give me to drink,’ thou per- 
haps, wouldst have asked of Him, and He would have given thee 
living water.” The woman, blind in spirit, does not understand, 
and up to a point, does not wish to understand. She explains His 
words in their obvious sense, and inquires: ‘Sir, thou. hast noth- 
ing wherein to draw, and the well is deep, from whence then hast 
thou living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob who 
gave us the well, and drank thereof, himself, and his children, 
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and his cattle?’ Then, in veiled words, our Lord unveiled the 
mystery of grace: “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again; but he that shall drink of the water that I will give him, 
shall thirst not for ever: but the water that I will give him shall 
become in him a fountain of water, springing up unto life ever- 
lasting.”’” Hereupon the woman said: “Sir, give me this water that 
I may not thirst, nor come here to draw.” > The same charming 
story continues today. Day after day, people ask for this water, 
seeking to fathom the divine mystery of grace. And, day after 
day, through the operation of the divine Spirit, God supplies this 
life-giving water which takes away earthly thirst, filling man with 
a great desire for the things that are God’s. 

Thus are fulfilled the words of the Apostle: ““Whosoever are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” ® Usually we 
understand the sonship of God only in the sense that man be- 
comes conformable to God in a supernatural manner by virtue 
of the state and disposition of his soul, and so bears within him- 
self a likeness of the divine nature and the divine life. But it is 
infinitely more than that. Since, in the process of justification, 
we have received God’s own Spirit as the property and innermost 
possession of the soul, we are sanctified in the very same Spirit 
which the natural Son of God possesses; and our union with the 
heavenly Father is so intimate because of the fact that our Lord 
has incorporated His own Spirit in us. In this manner we under- 
stand the words of our Lord, spoken at a different occasion: “If 
any man thirst, let him come to Me and drink. He that believeth 
in Me, as the Scripture saith, ‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.’”’ “He said this,” St. John explains, “of the Spirit 
which they should receive who believed in Him: for as yet the 
Spirit was not given, because Jesus had not yet been glorified.” * 
The divine life-stream, which our Lord contained within His 
own human nature, could not remain dammed up. Through 
Christ, and in Him, that life-stream had to flow to all the mem- 
bers of the body, and had to pervade and fill everyone of them. 
It had to encompass and transfigure the whole of natural life 
with its divine energy so that man’s soul might share in God’s 
own vital activity, and be made holy even as God is holy. St. 





5 John 4:5 ff. 6 Rom. 8:14. 7 John 7:37-39. 
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‘Thomas summarizes this beautiful doctrine in his usual, pellucid 
fashion. 


God is in all things by His essence, power, and presence, according to 
His one common mode, as the cause existing in its effects which partic- 
ipate in His goodness. Above and beyond this common mode, however, 
there is a special mode belonging to the rational nature wherein God is 
said to be present as the object known to the knower, and the beloved 
in the lover. And since the rational creature by its operation of knowl- 
edge and love attains to God Himself, according to this special mode God 
is said not only to exist in the rational creature, but also to dwell therein 
as in His own temple. ® [This ability to experience the divine Person is 
strictly according to sanctifying grace]. 


In this respect St. John of the Cross remarks that it is a source 
of supreme consolation and contentment to understand that God 
is never absent from the soul in the state of grace. What more 
can the soul desire than to have within itself the riches, the de- 
lights, the satisfaction, the fullness and the kingdom, which is 
God Himself? Hence we must rejoice and be glad in inward 
recollection, since we have Him so near. Here we must desire 
Him, adore Him, and not go outside ourselves to seek Him. For 
surely he who goes outside himself to seek Him shall be wearied 
and distracted, and he shall neither find Him nor rejoice in Him 
more surely or more quickly or more intimately than within him- 
self. There is but one thing to remember, namely that He keeps 
Himself hidden. But it is a great thing to know the place where 
He is hidden in order to seek Him there with certainty. ® 


When we realize that it is our privilege to harbor God in our 
hearts as a continual companion, we gradually develop the most 
consoling habit of living permanently in the presence of God. 
Nor is there much to be learned about this habit of recollection. 
There is hardly anything more to be done than to remain peace- 
fully in God’s presence as much as is within our power, to silently 
contemplate and love Him. In fact, the very essence of this recol- 
lection is our capacity and willingness to love God with all our 
heart, and when we desire to love Him, we love Him, for love is 
an act of the will. Hence it is no surprise that Bossuet, who iden- 
tifies this habit of recollection with the prayer of simplicity, ob- 





8 Summa theol., Ia, q. 43, a. 3. 





9 Spiritual Canticle, Stanza I, 8. 
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cid § serves that it should begin with our first conscious moment of the 
| day, when we make a living act of faith in the divine presence. It 
is renewed frequently, practically at will, and sanctifies our every 


sg ' action. Study and works of zeal are performed in the spirit of 
er, | recollection, under the eyes of God, and with the ardent wish of 
lis § glorifying Him.” 
red §f 
* ’ BENEFITS OF INTERIOR RECOLLECTION 
oe : Souls who practice interior recollection will find themselves 
.is § eminently disposed to formal prayer, free from willful distrac- 
j tions and ready to pursue their prayer, since they are already unit- 
' ed with God in spirit and soul. It likewise operates in reversed 
ce {| — order. Our liturgical as well as our private prayers are simplified 
od | inasmuch as we feel inclined to concentrate more on our union 
re | with God than on the precise meaning conveyed by the spoken 
le- ' word. Our meditations become less complicated. Truths, which 
18 | we formerly assimilated with much difficulty and with great men- 
rd ' tal effort, are now seen as by intuition and without detailed analy- 
vin sis. We are content with looking at God or at any of His mysteries 
or 


with a rather vague and obscure understanding. To this end one 
gently frees the soul from reasonings, all discourse, even from the 
multiplicity of fervent acts of adoration, praise, and thanksgiving, 
in order to keep it simple, respectful, and attentive, and thus 
draw closer and closer to God, our first principle and our last end. 


A similar change is observed in regard to our properly affective 
prayers. Where formerly our affections were manifold and varied 
and followed one another in quick succession, they are now unit- 
ed in one and govern our interior like one single, firmly-establish- 
ed and irremovable idea to which all other ideas gravitate. This 
may be founded on reverence or admiration, awe or enduring sor- 
row for sin, or again, it may be simply directed by a sense of trust 
and confidence originating in our close relationship with God. 
Hence our practical resolutions also invariably determine upon 
one identical course of action, namely to continue to live habitu- 


| eed > ae =; 
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 — — — —— 


™ ally in the presence of God, to refuse God nothing, and to per- 
wi form all our duties out of love for Him. However vague such 
b- resolutions may seem to the uninformed, they are very definite to 





10 Maniére courte et facile pour faire Voraison en foi (Paris, 1908), 
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the intuitive soul which has completely surrendered to God’s 
Holy Spirit abiding within, for the same Holy Spirit will give 
them a practical turn by His inevitable inspirations whenever 
needed. 

To be attuned to these subtle inspirations of grace is probably 
the most beneficial result derived from this practice of simplified 
prayer and interior recollection. It brings to life our accidental 
participation in the essential life of God by means of the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. We are informed by St. Thomas that in 
man there are two principles of activity: one from within, name- 
ly reason; the other one extrinsic to him, namely God. Says the 
Angelic Doctor: “It is manifest that the virtues perfect man ac- 
cording as it is natural for him to be moved, namely by his reason. 
But man needs higher perfections whereby he is disposed to be 
moved by God. These perfections are called gifts, not only be- 
cause they are infused by God, but also, because by them man is 
disposed to become amenable to the divine inspirations.” While 
this, of itself, would suffice to establish the necessity of the gifts 
in addition to the infused virtues, St. Thomas wishes to stress 
another point. Although the gifts are not activated without a 
special motion of the divine Spirit, they are not for that reason 
simple, transient acts. Rather, like the virtues, they are habits, 
dispositions, and permanent powers, making us the living organs 
of the Holy Spirit. * They find their foundation, as well as their 
end, in the theological virtues, to the perfection of which they are 
ordained. They complete the virtues, inasmuch as they transfer 
the necessary human activity, which the word virtue implies, to 
divine initiative, and accept the direct divine impulse as the 
prime principle of their operation. * 

Whereas the virtues retain the human mode of operation, the 
gifts enable man to work in a manner which is entirely beyond 
the human mode, and therefore properly divine. 1* Nor do these 
effective motions of the Holy Spirit enslave us to the extent that 
we cannot refuse consent. Being powers and faculties which en- 
able, and even invite us to second these divine motions, they do 
not in themselves impair our free will and our deliberate accept- 
ance of the divine impulse. They rather dispose us to exercise our 





11 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 68, a. 1. 13 Jbid., a. 8. 
12 Jbid., a. 3. 14 Jbid., IIa Ilae, q. 52, a. 1. 
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supreme prerogative of accepting both God and His directives 
with full liberty of spirit, and thus prove ourselves true children 
of God. 


HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL 


This intensified and vital activity, fructified by the mysterious 
operation of the Holy Spirit, is in a real sense the hidden life of 
the soul. Because it emanates from God, and is nourished and 
grows with divine light, we know of its existence down deep in 
our heart, not merely by faith, but in an intuitive manner as well. 
Its true character, however, and its ultimate glory are known to 
God alone, and the experience which God allows us from time to 
time can but emphasize and avow the depth of God’s mysteries 
within our souls. Says Cardinal Newman: “God leads us by 
strange and mysterious ways. We know He wills our happiness, 
but as of now, we neither know what our true happiness consists 
in, nor do we know the way. We must leave it to His care.” And 
with deep humility and surrender, he continues: 


I resign myself entirely to my ignorance, and thank Thee with all my 
heart that Thou hast taken me out of my own keeping, and, instead of 
putting such a serious charge upon me, hast bidden me to put myself in- 
to Thy hands. I will follow Thee, whithersoever Thou goest, and will not 
lead the way. I will wait on Thee for Thy guidance, and, on obtaining 
it, I will act upon it in simplicity and without fear. And I promise Thee 
sincerely that I will not be impatient, if at any time I am kept by Thee 
in darkness and perplexity. I know, O Lord, that Thou wilt do Thy part 
in my regard, as I, through Thy grace, desire to do my part toward Thee. 
I know well that Thou canst not forsake those who seek Thee, nor canst 
Thou disappoint those who trust Thee. Keep me from myself and from 
following any will but Thine. I bargain for nothing. 


When our life is simplified by this prayer of simplicity and 
concord of purpose, it is made to conform more and more to the 
ideal of Christian life, which is one of unity with God in ever- 
growing coalescence. Nor need we fear that it requires special 
and extraordinary graces to embrace such a life, since St. Teresa 
states explicitly that it is no supernatural state in the sense that 
one must wait until one is moved by the divine Spirit. It depends 
on our own volition, and we can enter it on our own accord. 7 


15 Meditations and Devotions (New York, 1901). 16 Jbid., chap. 29. 














Szena’s Treasure 


Sister Jean Marie Kann, O.S.F. 


HE sacred relic, la santa testa, St. Catherine’s head, is the 

mighty magnet that each summer draws thousands of tourists 

to the charming medieval town of Siena. On a lovely clear day 
last July, I was one of that happy number. — 


‘Touring Europe by car, we came into Siena from the north— 
from Florence, in fact; it was a drive through smiling hills and 
valleys, golden with ripening wheat, silver with myriads of olive 
trees, and green with large-leafed fig trees and corn growing in 
the red soil. Here and there rows of green-black cypresses enclos- 
ing a monastery were outlined to our left against the distant blue 
of the jagged peaks of the Apennines. Unexpectedly, at one place 
to our right, we saw a large American cemetery with thousands of 
crosses in perfect design on the lovely carpet of green, and high 
above, Old Glory, our own stars and stripes—a surprise that 
evoked a breath-taking thrill as it floated languidly and peacefully 
over that foreign spot. 

Our road led us down crooked, narrow streets with houses 
crowded together on both sides, directly to an immense circular 
concave, the Piazza del Campo, which is in reality the paved val- 
ley among the three hills on which Siena is built; for Siena is 
one of the Golden Hill towns, and of all the cities I saw in Italy, 
it best retains its medieval visage. 

Today among the most interesting monuments to Siena’s 
medieval glory are the duomo or cathedral and the palazzo pub- 
lico, the town hall, whose 393-foot tower dominates the Piazza del 
Campo. JI Campo is paved with pale red bricks and it is in this 
curiously shaped bowl that twice each year the “Palio” is held, 
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probably the most popular festival in Italy. (To celebrate a med- 
ieval victory over rival Florence, Siena each year in July and 
August runs a race in which each horse wears the colors of a 
contrada or section of the city. The day before, a cortege of pages 
and jockeys in Renaissance costumes accompany the horses to 
church. If the horse misbehaves, it is an omen of good fortune— 
he will win the Palio.) 


While refreshing ourselves at sidewalk tables near the edge of 
this immense piazza, we feasted our eyes on Siena’s thirteenth 
century palazzo publico opposite, its aged face brightened with 
heraldic flags. Above it, the Torre del Mangia, a striking land- 
mark since the Middle Ages, soars boldly into the skies of ‘Tus- 
cany. This world-famous architectural masterpiece is so beautiful 
that Leonardo da Vinci is said to have made a special trip to 
Siena to see that alone. It has been likened to a giant, slender 
plant, its tall red-brick stem blossoming at the top in a marvelous 
white-stone flower. 


THE SHRINE OF THE RELIC 


Today, however, this soaring tower is rivaled by la santa testa, 
the relic of a towering saint, a saint who lived an incredible life 
in an incredible age. To see this relic, the head of St. Catherine, 
was one of our objectives here; we hastened to find, on a green 
hill called the Camporeggi, the church of San Domenico. We 
found a brick Gothic building, large and bare as a fortress, and 
much as it was at the tire of Catherine, except that the tower, 
we were told, was surmounted in the fourteenth century by a tall 
spire. This church, built in the time of St. Dominic, was often 
visited by St. Thomas Aquinas. Near the church today is a large 
paved parking space, a terminal for tourist buses. The contrast is 
vivid and, in effect, quite arresting: the ultramodern, de luxe 
motor coaches and long, sleek automobiles filled with people from 
the four corners of the world; and the ancient church, the hal- 
lowed shrine of la santa testa, a shrine vast and barren, the flat 
walls of its choir pierced with pointed windows—an edifice that 
has defied the ravages of time for almost eight hundred years. 
Adjoining the old church is a large red-brick monastery now be- 
ing partly rebuilt; the monastery church, when we visited the 
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place, was closed to tourists to permit the completion of the 
interior. 

Filled with great anticipation, with a certain awe and reverent 
desire to see the holy head of Catherine, we entered the old 
church. Almost immediately, I was approached by a young man 
and his mother. “You will pardon me, Sister, but my mother and 
I are sure we saw you in the galleries of the Palazzo Uffizi in 
Florence just two days ago. Are we right?” It was true that I was 
there, but of course I did not remember seeing these good people 
among the throngs that daily filled the galleries. They were Amer- 
icans, James and his mother, and what was especially significant 
at the moment was the fact that James was a Dominican tertiary 
and a great devotee of St. Catherine. Enthusiastically he offered 
to take over the role of guide. We found, to our great pleasure, 
that he was something of an authority on the various biographies 
of the Saint and was able to quote from them on a great variety 
of details. With boyish eagerness he insisted: ““You must see the 
holy head at once.” 


THE Hoy RELic 


On a side altar we found the holy relic in a glass and silver 
casket. The head is draped with a soft white cloth so that only 
the face is visible. Of medium size, the head is quite round; the 
eyes are closed. One immediately notices the mouth; it is slightly 
open, the shrunken lips drawn back exposing most of the teeth 
and giving a fleeting first impression of the “grinning” associated 
with a skull. But this impression is momentary; closer attention 
reveals an expression completely serene and dignified. Some spec- 
tators, remembering how her biographers insist that everyone was 
captivated by the winning sweetness of Catherine’s smile, try to 
convince themselves that they still find traces of that smile on 
the preserved face. It may well be that something of her charming 
gaiety lingered there long after the death of the Saint, but today, 
after almost six hundred years, the shrinking of the lips has ob- 
literated all traces of the smile. 

The teeth are white and quite perfect; we looked for evidences 
of missing teeth, since we remembered that on at least two occa- 
sions miraculous cures had reportedly followed the use by her 
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disciples of one of these holy relics, a tooth of the Saint, but 
we looked in vain. 

The skin of the face is withered and dry and looks parchment 
thick, but its color greatly surprised us; it is not dark brown nor 
near black, as is that of many other preserved bodies we had seen 
—that of St. Clare of Assisi, for instance. Noting our astonish- 
ment at the almost lifelike color of the skin, James supplied the 
explanation: “We have the testimony of the Dominicans who 
wrote to the Bollandists in 1673 that the head of St. Catherine 
was withered and dried, and of a color almost black. But after a 
fire in this church some restoration of the head had been neces- 
sary; a layer of pink paste was used to restore the damaged face.” 

We noted the high-domed forehead, the straight nose, and the 
whole face, quite oval, ending in a rounded chin. Some of these 
features are reflected in the fresco above the altar painted during 
the lifetime of the Saint by Andrew Vanni, her disciple. We were 
told that the fresco depicts Catherine at the age of twenty and 
was painted on one of the pillars of the chapel while the Saint 
was in ecstasy. Copies of this picture were distributed to all of us, 
to all tourists, in fact, who visited the shrine. Catherine is rep- 
resented standing, holding a lily in her left hand, and, with her 
right, touching the lips of a young maiden kneeling before her. 
Iconographers hold, however, that this picture has been retouched 
and modernized, and the stigmata and the maiden added. Even 
we could note deviations from the holy head before us, such as 
the long nose and narrow chin in the picture. 

Fra Angelico, it seems to me, is the artist most able and most 
worthy of painting St. Catherine of Siena. His prior and his mas- 
ter of novices were contemporaries of the Saint and must have 
seen her at Pisa and at Florence. When we visited the art gal- 
leries of Florence and of Paris, our guides pointed out that the 
figure in Fra Angelico’s “Coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary”’ 
in the Louvre and in a very similar picture in Florence—a figure 
in profile, the hands spread in the attitude of ecstasy, the coun- 
tenance radiating a charming purity—is the figure and a good 
likeness of St. Catherine of Siena. 

In her lifetime, I do believe, it was difficult for those around 
her to determine or to describe exactly how Catherine looked. 
There surely was something much beyond earthly beauty in the 
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eager light of that pallid, oval face. She has been described as a 
frail little figure in a habit of black and white, walking quickly 
in the service of her Lord and Bridegroom, hurrying past, and 
gazing out upon Siena with two black, intense eyes in her pale, 
luminous face. Serious and yet happy, attractive and charming, 
she must have been endowed with an overwhelming vitality and 
spiritual energy, qualities that early marked her as a leader, and 
later made her a ‘‘Mother” to men and women twice her age. 


THE NoBLE Brow OF A SAINT 


Under the draping that covers the head, we pictured to our- 
selves the golden hair of which Catherine’s biographers write, 
cropped close to indicate that she was consecrated to God—but 
of course, we were realistic too, and knew that the hair had not 
been preserved. In her lifetime blonde hair was greatly admired 
in Siena and was so coveted by the dark-haired Italian ladies that 
they resorted to almost any means to bleach their hair. So Cath- 
erine’s ruthless act in following the advice of her Dominican 
friend, Fra Tommaso della Fonte, to cut off her hair to show her 
family her implacable determination to remain a virgin, was con- 
sidered almost criminal folly. I felt I could almost hear the vig- 
orous Italian shrieks of Lapa, the mother, as she snatched the 
covering from the shorn head. 

We observed closely the noble brow, and thought of the in- 
visible crown of thorns given Catherine as a pledge of love, a 
crown so firmly pressed against her temples that ever after she 
felt the painful pricking and the sweet bitterness of the thorns. 

The brow is associated with the mind; that of Catherine is 
described as acute but ever calm and joyous. She possessed a 
supernatural joy, a joy which her spiritual children found the 
most astonishing and delightful characteristic of their ‘“Mother.” 
Catherine’s mental powers have always been considered wholly 
intuitive. This explains how she was able to read without having 
learned to read. We know that Pope Pius II, who canonized her, 
said that the matter of her teaching was not acquired but infused 
from above. Catherine herself said emphatically that all her 
knowledge had come to her from the Holy Ghost, from the lips 
of Jesus when He talked familiarly with His handmaid and bride. 
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The English hermit of Lecceto, William Flete, proclaimed her a 
living instrument of the Holy Spirit, and explained thus Cather- 
ine’s gift of discernment of souls. She told her companions that 
the Holy Spirit had taught her how to build herself an inner cell, 
a place impregnable to all but God. Treasured and quoted by her 
disciples are inspired words like these: ‘‘Patience is the very mar- 
row of virtue”; “put off the flesh and put on the Crucified”; “all 
the way to heaven is heaven.” 


James reminded us that to Catherine’s objection that she was 
ignorant and a weak woman, and of no use in saving souls, Christ 
had replied, ““Today I have chosen unschooled women, fearful 
and weak by nature, but trained by Me in the knowledge of the 
divine, so that they may put the vanity and pride of men to 
shame.” 


THE Lips oF A Mystic 


The mouth of the holy head, as I said, is conspicuous. Its ap- 
pearance prompted a member of our party to quote Hamlet’s 
words addressed to Yorick’s skull: “That skull had a tongue in 
it, and could sing once. .. . Where be now. . . your songs, your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar?” 
But all of us agreed that an apostrophe to Catherine must be in 
a different key. From these holy lips had come songs, indeed, but 
songs of praise to God; words of inspired wisdom, of burning 
love of God and hatred of sin; words of inspired courage, of per- 
suasion and spiritual direction that determined the actions of 
princes and of popes. 

These lips, we were told, were arched always in gay smiles 
despite calumnies, despite the crushing fatigue of serving the 
sick, of watching and praying instead of sleeping, despite the 
agonies of spiritual trials and physical pains that found relief 
only in death. 

The lips we saw before us had formed the words of public and 
private prayers so powerful with God that countless miracles were 
wrought: Catherine healed both souls and bodies, forced demons 
to release their hold on the bodies and souls of the possessed, 
recalled to life the dead. Sometimes during an ecstasy words sim- 
ply streamed from her lips. Words of mercy from this mouth fol- 
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lowed public criminals to the place of execution and reconciled 
them with God. But for unrepentant sinners Catherine uttered 
words harshly blunt: “limb of satan,” she called them, and 
“swine that wallow in filth.”” She even had sharp words for her 
mother for using unseemly language. The schismatics she called 
“incarnate devils.” 

It was James who recalled having read how these lips, bathed 
in an ocean of light of the Holy Trinity, had received, from a 
hand of fire, the Sacred Host, and how Catherine had felt it like 
a live coal upon her tongue, and had swallowed it like a drop of 
liquid fire. 

When she prayed the sigh of love in the Song of Songs, “May 
he kiss me with the kiss of his mouth,” Catherine’s prayer was 
answered and that mystical kiss filled her with unutterable sweet- 
ness and a burning love of God and neighbor. Soon after, at 
Carnival time (a time when it was customary for the Sienese to 
indulge so recklessly in carnal pleasures, in lusts of the flesh, that 
in his day a scandalized Dante had asked, “Were there ever a 
more profligate people than these Sienese?’’), these holy lips pray- 
ed to make reparation, to offer herself a victim of love. This 
prayer was answered by our Lord’s assurance that He would keep 
His mystical betrothal with her. 

Natural kisses, too, had their place in the life of Catherine. “If 
it were seemly,” she said, referring to her love for children, “I 
should do nothing but kiss them.” As a loving aunt and a true 
Italian woman, Catherine kissed with deep affection her numer- 
ous nieces and nephews. Often, as a child, when she saw the 
preaching friars go past her home, she noted where they trod, 
and when they had gone, ran out and reverently kissed the spot 
touched by their feet. 

But all the time I was observing her mouth, I was thinking of 
that most shocking incident in the life of Catherine—at least the 
one most offensive to modern ideas of hygiene and aesthetics. In- 
cited by a desire for absolute mastery over natural repugnance, 
by an incredible longing for complete self-conquest, the Saint 
raised to these lips and drank of the polluted water in which 
she had washed a wretched and ungrateful cancer patient. When 
this heroic act was mentioned, everyone observing the relic cring- 
ed; and only a mystic could appreciate the sequel: that night, to 
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reward her heroism, Christ appeared and opened His sacred side 
to her, and Catherine, pressing these lips to the open lips of the 
sacred wound, drank deep of His Precious Blood! 

The food that passed these lips seemed more of a curse than a 
blessing. We learned that Catherine had a great aversion for 
meat and wine, sweet things, and eggs. She would eat only the 
head and tail of an eel, and sometimes very old cheese. From her 
twentieth year, however, she ate no bread and only a bit of let- 
tuce. But later, even this caused her whole body to become ill. 
Toward the end, her rigorous fasting had so changed her consti- 
tution that she simply could no longer take any nourishment. 
“My Lord fills me at Holy Communion; I can eat no other food.” 


THE EYES OF VISION 


In the holy head, the eyes, of course, are closed. Nevertheless, 
as we stood before the sacred relic these eyes invited a long train 
of thought as we recalled the marvels they had seen in life: for 
instance, the almost countless visions of Christ and His saints—if 
one can say she saw them with her corporeal eyes. 


We recalled the story of Catherine’s first vision. At some dis- 
tance from Catherine’s home, across the Valle Piatta and on the 
exact spot where the vision occurred, is an old fresco, pointed 
out to all tourists. On it one can decipher this inscription in Ital- 
ian: “When St. Catherine Benincasa, aged only six years, was 
returning home with her brother, Christ appeared to her above 
the church of the Dominicans on the other side of the valley, 
under the appearance of his earthly vicegerent, surrounded by 
the holy apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, and He gave her His 
benediction.” This vision, this stupendous experience, changed 
the world for Catherine; she was never again a child. Christ had 
reached out and marked her for a mighty mission in His Church. 
When the heavenly visitors vanished, Catherine wept bitterly at 
the loss of the vision. 

Tears and weeping loom large in the life of Catherine. A brief 
period of worldliness made her weep beside the dead body of her 
dearest sister, Bonaventura, who was responsible for the worldli- 
ness. It was at this time that she chose Mary Magdalene as a 
special patron; all her life Catherine would weep for what she 
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regarded as a shameful apostasy from God. She wept when our 
Lord asked her to leave her cell to help save souls. Our friend 
James recalled having read that during her ecstacies Catherine 


would sometimes laugh softly and happily; sometimes the tears 


would well up and fill her long eyelashes; and at length she wept 
and laughed at the same time. We know she wept for joy when 


her wish to become a Mantellata (a Cape Sister of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic) was granted. Often she wept so vehement- | 
ly in church that the Dominican priests were distracted at Mass; | 
they would send her back into a corner and even refuse to give [| 
her Holy Communion. Raymond of Capua, her saintly director | 
and biographer, asked Catherine to offer her tears and her sweat f 
before the face of God for the Church and for him. Tears are | 


the subject of an extensive portion of her Dialogue. 

Incredible are the marvels the eyes of Catherine beheld! She 
told her confessor that she saw the betrothal ring of gold set with 
a diamond and four small pearls placed upon her finger by her 
Bridegroom, accompanied by St. John, St. Paul, St. Dominic, and 
the prophet David with his harp to furnish the music! Frequent- 
ly she saw our Lord and St. Dominic walking with her as she 
said her office. At such time our Lord addressed her, “Filia mia, 
Caterina, filia mia!” She saw the purple-red and flaming heart 
which Christ inserted in her side when He exchanged His heart 
for hers; the golden nail that pierced her hand; the crown of 
thorns with which her Bridegroom encircled her brow; and the 
miraculous garment given her after she had given her cloak to a 
beggar, a garment said to have sufficed for all her clothing ever 
after. 

Catherine said she had seen Our Lady kneading the dough and 
forming loaves for her. The souls she would save were so clearly 
presented to her vision by the Blessed Virgin that Catherine could 
afterwards recognize them. At the consecration of the Mass, she 
often saw an unutterably beautiful child carried down from heav- 
en by angels and laid in the hands of the priest, or a radiant man’s 
figure, or sometimes fire which fell from heaven. Frequently, too, 
Catherine saw St. Dominic. She described him thus: “Dominic’s 
face is very like our Lord’s, oval, and full of tenderness; he has 
fair hair and a fair beard.” 

As we looked at the holy head, I called attention to the nose. 
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It is straight and well-proportioned—not overlong as it is repre- 
sented in Vanni’s portrait—and one can easily believe that in life 
it may have been a delicate and shapely feature. But that this nose 
was never pampered we know from the stories of Catherine’s serv- 
ice to the sick. She nursed the most trying patients in the ill- 
smelling rooms of the various hospitals of Siena; and always with 
tenderness and love, she dressed the wounds of lepers and of can- 
cer patients whose sores diffused an intolerable stench. 


As we were speaking of the nose, I was reminded sharply of 
another stench that caused Catherine great pain and sorrow: a 
peculiar unpleasant odor, a disgusting smell, by which sin usually 
made its presence known to her, and by which she later was 
nearly suffocated at the papal court in Avignon. When a beautiful 
and noble lady, the niece of one of the cardinals, came to see her 
in Avignon, Catherine fled from her because she could not bear 
the smell of corruption which came from her. It appeared later 
that the woman had broken her marriage vows and secretly had 
lived in sin for years. 


OTHER MEMENTOS 


When we left the reliquary to examine the church more ex- 
tensively, we found that San Domenico also possesses the thumb 
of the right hand of the Saint (but this relic was not exposed), 
and two disciplines which she used, one of thongs with iron tips, 
the other of knotted cord. In the sacristy we found a page from 
the breviary of St. Dominic, well preserved. 


Near the door of the church, to the right as one enters, we saw 
the place where the old chapel of the Mantellata had been. The 
door of this chapel is now walled shut. In this chapel Catherine 
was clothed by Bartolommeo Montucci in the white habit, the 
leather belt, the black mantle, and the white coif worn by the 
Mantellata. How thrilled we were when one of our party de- 
ciphered an old inscription on the steps leading to this chapel: 
“Catherine mounted these steps to pray to Christ, her Bride- 
groom.” The pavement of the walled-up chapel,-we were told, 
was ornamented with inscriptions commemorating the marvels 
that had transpired there: here Christ exchanged the heart of 
Catherine for His own; here He recited the psalms with her, in 
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this spot Catherine gave the silver cross to the Savior; and here 
she gave Him her robe in exchange for heavenly raiment. 

We began to realize, however, that the time was passing quick- 
ly. We planned to visit other places in Siena once hallowed by 
the presence of Catherine, but before leaving the church we found 
ourselves once more before the relic of the Saint. 


PLACES AND THE APOSTOLATE 


“Please tell us more about the public life of Catherine,” begged 
one of our party as she turned to James. He smilingly obliged by 
recounting the salient features in the final chapters of her story. 
Briefly he told how, after a divine command to enter public life, 
Catherine began to send letters of advice and often of remon- 
strance to men and women in every condition of life, to princes 
and rulers in Italy, as well as to cardinals and popes. A number 
of these letters are extant; I had read Catherine’s passionate ap- 
peal to Pope Gregory XI to leave Avignon, to reform the clergy 
and the administration of the Papal States, and to organize a cru- 
sade against the infidels with the hope of restoring unity and 
peace to Italy. 

James went on to say that the pope soon called upon Catherine 
to visit Pisa and Lucca and to exert her efforts to prevent these 
cities from joining the enemy forces; also, she went to Avignon 
as ambassador of the Florentines to make their peace, but in this 
she was not successful. Later the pope sent her to Florence to try 
once more to establish peace. This time, in a tumult caused by 
internal politics, an attempt was made upon her life. She was dis- 
appointed to be cheated of the martyr’s crown, but she stayed in 
Florence till peace was established with the pope. 

Beautiful Florence! I could picture Catherine there. This is a 
city that still captivates the hearts of all who visit her. Just a few 
days before coming to Siena, we had spent a good deal of time in 
Florence touring the city, and had especially admired the cathe- 
dral with its famous dome by Brunelleschi, the campanile design- 
ed by Giotto, and the baptistry famed for its Ghiberti doors. In 
Catherine’s time this Florence (known today as the cradle of the 
Renaissance and “home town” of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Galileo, and of many of Michelangelo’s sculptures and Raphael’s 
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paintings—each work of art close to the spot where it was créat- 
ed) was the seat of the proudest of the Italian republics. Yet it 
placed the matter of its future generations and well-being in the 
hands of this young woman—vweak and ignorant, as she styled 
herself—who was regarded as a saint. 


In Avignon, as James reminded us, Catherine’s efforts as am- 
bassador of the Florentines were not successful. Yet a greater vic- 
tory was hers: the pope was so impressed by her flaming presence 
and inspired words that in spite of the opposition of the French 
king and almost the whole of the Sacred College, he returned to 
Rome. 


We had seen the great papal castle in Avignon, fortress and 
palace in one, looming gigantic and formidable beside the cathe- 
dral, Notre Dame des Doms. The old buildings still stand proud- 
ly in all their might and beauty, and it was not difficult for us to 
imagine Catherine, courageous with a sense of divine mission, 
meeting the pope and the cardinals there six hundred years ago. 
As we walked through the palace we recalled that a disgusted 
Dante had censured the Pope in this Babylonian captivity for 
“marrying the papacy to France,” for being “no more than the 
King of France’s chaplain.” 


“Did Catherine,” we mused, looking across the Rhone, “cross 
this river on the famous bridge of Avignon?” We know that she 
fled from the stench of the worldly and corrupt court of the pope 
in this place where simony and avarice, lust and other vices 
abounded shamelessly. ; 


When Catherine returned from Avignon she came by way of 
Genoa. It is believed that she came by land and that she walked 
most of the way. We had driven through this bustling port, but 
had seen no landmark having a history linked with the life of 
Catherine. 


Back in Siena after the missions that had taken her to Pisa, 
Lucca, Florence, Avignon, and Genoa, Catherine spent some time 
dictating her Dialogue, a book of her meditations and revelations. 
This work has come down to us written in the beautiful Tuscan 
vernacular of the fourteenth century. 
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CATHERINE IN ROME 


“And the Great Schism—how did that affect Catherine?” a lady 
in our group asked James. 

“Well, as we would expect, Catherine adhered to the Roman 
element, Urban VI. He summoned her to Rome. Here she worked 
unsparingly for the reformation of the Church, spending herself 
for the sick and poor, and dispatching eloquent letters on behalf 
of Urban to high and low all over Europe.” 


We found it fascinating to picture Catherine in the Rome she 
found in 1378 and to contrast that Rome with the Eternal City 
of our time—with the splendors of the Vatican City of today. 

The town Catherine found was in a state of warfare. The Rom- 
ans were besieging Castel S. Angelo, which the French garrison 
was holding for the rival Clement. Urban VI was living at Santa 
Maria in Trastevere. Here Catherine was warmly welcomed and, 
to her consternation, was asked by the Pope to address the as- 
sembled cardinals. This, her first public speech, uncovered a new 
facet in her genius; the speech was a tremendous success. 


During the long period when the popes were in Avignon, the 
old imperial city of Rome had become more and more depopulat- 
ed and ruined. In St. Peter’s and the Lateran, we are told, cattle 
grazed at the foot of the altar. Churches stood roofless and grad- 
ually crumbled to dust; in the ruins grass and weeds grew be- 
tween the remains of broken pillars; a few ancient monasteries 
lay behind their garden walls; some poor peasants tended flocks 
of white buffalo or gray sheep among the ruins. It is easy to see 
that the popes were dismayed at the thought of living in such a 
place. Though he had made a vow to return to Rome—a vow of 
which Catherine reminded him—it is said Pope Gregory XI, too, 
was on the point of forsaking Rome for his beloved Avignon— 
when he died suddenly. 

When she came to Rome, Catherine and her numerous com- 
panions settled down in a house near Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 
As they had all vowed voluntary poverty, they lived on alms; life 
in Rome was for Catherine one of incessant labor and suffering 
for the Church. She had said, ‘““My nature is fire’; but now the 
fire was down to its last flicker. The thirty-three-year-old woman 
was so wasted away that the skin seemed to cling to her bones. 
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But her disciples maintained that when at the end she bowed her 
head saying, ‘Father into your hands I commit my spirit,” and 
so gave up the ghost, her face became as beautiful as an angel’s, 
radiant with tenderness and happiness. 

The body of Catherine now lies under the high altar in Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. The holy head, however, was taken to Siena 
three years after the death of the Saint by the faithful Raymond. 

“Imagine the wild acclaim with which these Sienese welcomed 
this precious relic of their very own Saint,” I found myself think- 
ing aloud. For our acquaintance with the Italian people made it 
easy to picture the jubilation, almost violent, over the whole of 
Siena, both the town and its surroundings, as they received the 
holy head in its beautiful reliquary and carried it in solemn pro- 
cession to San Domenico, the place where it is still preserved, and 
where we were privileged to venerate the sacred relic. 


CATHERINE AND SIENA 


Now it was time to leave San Domenico and to visit other 
places in Siena associated with Catherine. First of all, there was 
her old home on the Via dei Tintori. We drove down the narrow, 
cobblestone street that is solidly flanked with houses on both 
sides, down a sharp incline, and found the old brick house built 
up against the hill close to the Fonte Branda. This fonte is one 
of the lovely and practical covered fountains which serve as open 
wash houses and which supply Siena with fresh water; we were 
delighted to see how the Sienese women still carry this water in 
urns on their heads. 

We looked at the old house and tried to imagine it as it func- 
tioned when Catherine, the daughter of the pious dyer, Giacomo 
Benincasa, and his energetic wife, Lapa, lived there. Then the 
dye-rooms were in the lowest story and the stairway led up to the 
bedrooms on the second floor. ‘Today, sight of the stairway imme- 
diately conjures up the image of a little girl, about five, so charm- 
ing and vivacious that everybody calls her Euphrosyne, which 
signifies joy and consolation. She is busy mounting the stairs, 
stopping on each step to genuflect and say the Hail Mary be- 
cause she loves Jesus! With charming mental pictures like this, 
visitors bring life back into the old home. 
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Above the bedrooms was the large combined kitchen and living 
room with a large fireplace at one end. Here visitors picture Cath- 
erine humbly performing the most menial tasks for the family, 
suffering the violent upbraiding of her mother and the derision 
of all the family because she would not marry. 

Tourists today are hardly inside the house when they ask to see 
Catherine’s cell. It is a second story room about fifteen by nine 
feet, with a floor of large red bricks. The window is walled up, 
but a stone marked with a cross in the outer wall indicates that 
this is the holy cell. Visitors are reminded that a couch served 
Catherine both as bed and table, that she slept upon it fully 
dressed, with a log of wood for a pillow. During the daytime, with 
the shutters closed, the cell must have been practically dark, but 
the room would surely have had what we find in many Italian 
homes today; a crucifix with a light before it, This made a per- 
fect setting for the corporal penitential sufferings Catherine in- 
flicted upon herself in this cell: macerations of the flesh, fasting, 
and lack of sleep—that “most difficult of all ways of overcoming 
self,” as Catherine herself said. In this place one remembers that 
these walls witnessed, besides her penance, her ardent prayers, 
her combats with whole armies of devils, and her countless ecs- 
tasies. Those visitors who realize what transpired here feel wrap- 
ped in a spell of wonder and devotion. 

Today a number of the rooms of the house are chapels where 
tourist priests are eager to read Mass. Even in her lifetime Mass 
was celebrated in the house, a special privilege granted by the 
pope at the time of Catherine’s journey to Avignon. 

Opposite the house of Benincasa is a church with a crucifix 
which was transferred from the old church of St. Christina in 
Pisa; it was before this crucifix that Catherine received the in- 
visible stigmata. Pisa today has a church dedicated to St. Cath- 
erine. But when we visited the city we did not see this church or 
the little church of Christina; like other tourists there, we were 
wholly concerned with the famous Leaning Tower and the superb 
cathedral. 

Another place in Siena where Catherine’s spirit seems still to 
live is the magnificent cathedral. Often she went there to pray, 
and at least once the duomo figured in her ecstasy. Catherine told 
her disciples that when she was ill and could not go as she wished 
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to the Cathedral to celebrate the feast of Maria Assunta, she sud- 
denly saw before her the whole black and white marble duomo, 
saw the bishop officiate, and saw herself as one of the large con- 
gregation. 

From San Domenico we had seen this cathedral on a great hill 
opposite the church and across the city, standing like a mighty 
and resplendent crown, one of the most beautiful cathedrals in 
all Europe. After a typical ride through narrow streets, down one 
steep hill and up another, we reached the duomo. In this edifice, 
the unique manner in which thirteenth-century Siena adapted 
the Gothic to her own ways and on her own terms delights the 
modern visitor. It was explained to us that the cathedral is only 
an arm or transept of the huge project they planned but did not 
finish—it was to have been the largest church in the world—but 
the awful plague, the Black Death, interrupted and curtailed 
these plans. 

We admired the facade of the cathedral made of various kinds 
of marble and glowing with mosaic, and the unique pavement of 
inlaid marbles in magnificent designs, so precious that much of 
it is covered except on special occasions (a kind guide lifted some 
of the boards so that we were able to get an unobstructed view of 
one complete design). 

The walls, the pillars, and the towers of the cathedral—all are 
striped horizontally with black and white marble predominating. 
Black and white are the main colors in the floor, also. Coming as 
we had from San Domenico, the shrine of the holy head, and hav- 
ing in imagination peopled that place with the saint and her 
Dominican companions, we felt that the black and white of the 
Order were quite in place in this cathedral; they seemed to link 
it closer to Catherine. 

Near the cathedral is the hospital of Santa Maria della Scala 
where Catherine so heroically served those suffering from the 
worst diseases, old courtesans and prostitutes rotting alive, patients 
who swore at her and complained that the smiling, industrious 
mantellata was stupid, incompetent, and a hypocrite who pretend- 
ed to be a saint. 

In this very hospital, a century later, St. Bernardine of Siena 
was nursing the sick. As a member of the Order of St. Francis, I 
was happy to find Franciscan glory resplendent in Siena today in 
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the name of this great preacher of the fifteenth century: Bernar- 
dine Albizzeschi. Visitors to his oratory in Siena find there the 
work of the principal Sienese artists, especially that of Sodoma 
and Beccafumi. Outside the city in the Convento dell’ Osservanza 
with its majolicas by Andrea della Robbia and a wealth of paint- 
ings by Sienese artists, tourists visit the cell of Bernardine. His 
tomb, of course, is in Aquila. 

Now it was time to leave Siena. As we drove south, the late 
afternoon sun was setting in blood-red and gold. We stopped on 
a high hill for a last panoramic view of the medieval city and a 
farewell to old San Domenico far in the distance—a farewell to 
the shrine where we were privileged to venerate the holy head of 
one of the greatest women of all times, St. Catherine of Siena. 








The Old Testament as Tragedy 


R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 


ATTHEW wrote his Gospel about the year 44; that is, about 
twelve years after the death of Jesus. He wrote in the same 
locality where the events took place. Witnesses were at hand who 
could easily have contradicted him. He wrote in Aramaic, the 
common language of the country. A Jew, he wrote for Jews. It is 
not surprising then that he should have been particularly at pains 
to prove the Messiahship of Jesus and the fulfillment in Him of 
the prophecies. 


GENEALOGY OF CHRIST 


Matthew begins his Gospel with the genealogy of Jesus. This 
genealogy, typically Semitic, is composed in a way that is both 
strange and moving: strange by reason of its geometric perfection 
as of symmetrical architecture; moving in all that it evokes of hu- 
man happenings. Evidently Matthew was concerned not with an 
exhaustive treatment but with a perfect one. He found it enough 
to select points of reference, from generation to generation; but 
he chose these with care. Each generation is calculated as of forty 
years, a perfect number. Going back, from Jesus to the Babylon- 
ian captivity, Matthew counts fourteen generations, a number 
twice perfect; from the Babylonian captivity back to David, four- 
teen generations; from David to Abraham, fourteen generations. 
There the genealogy stops. Thus fourteen is three times repeated, 
three being again a perfect number. The whole genealogy thus 
gives an impression of perfection and fulfillment; and that is in- 
deed the impression that Matthew wanted to create. 

But the thing that moves us is not this fine architectural effect, 
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somewhat artificial, but rather the way in which Matthew inten- 
tionally has broken it up. He introduces into the long series of 
masculine names the names of five women; and this, in spite of 
the fact that in the land of the Semites the woman has so little 
juridical importance that she is usually not mentioned at all in a 
genealogy. The five women are: Thamar, daughter-in-law of Juda, 
who prostituted herself to him; Rahab, a prostitute of Jericho 
who betrayed the city; Ruth, a pagan, who offered herself of Booz 
and became his spouse; Bethsabee, the wife of Urias, captain in 
David's army, whom he basely caused to perish after taking from 
him his wife; and at the end, Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

Incest, prostitution along with treason, adultery together with 
assassination of a faithful servant—on such a dunghill as this 
there rises up the radiant flower of purity, the Virgin Mary of 
whom was to be born Jesus Christ. Beginning with the first page 
of his Gospel, Matthew, the repentant publican, lets his calm and 
clear reckoning eye rest on human corruption. There is the line- 
age of Jesus Christ. The contrast between the arithmetic perfec- 
tion of his genealogy and the moral failures to which he expressly 
makes reference is one of the most surprising effects in all litera- 
ture. True, at the end of the genealogy, there are the Virgin Mary 
and Joseph her spouse. But as the matador at the center of the 
arena traces around him with his sword the narrow circle from 
which he will not go out, Jesus Christ did not extend very far 
around Him the circle of His purity. He is indeed of our race; 
arid if He should be too intimidating, one could always bring up 
to Him His family. Here again, we catch at once the veracity of 
the evangelists: a faked genealogy would have been quite other- 
wise. 

Too often an insipid modern apologetics shows us Jesus only as 
He was with Mary and Joseph; in short, a young, very united 
family like the sentimental stereotype offered to us by the thou- 
sands on the movie screen and television. Let us be grateful to the 
apostle Matthew who, on the very first page of his Gospel, places 
Jesus in a fresco of ancestors worthy of van Bosch or of Rouault at 
his most cruel. “And the Word was made flesh,” St. John has said. 
However perfectly purified it was in the precious body of the 
Virgin Mary, here is yet that flesh which the Word assumed, a 
flesh that bore the millenial experience of sad and violent sin. 














THE OLD TESTAMENT AS TRAGEDY 


THE MESSIANIC PROMISE 


It is to be noted that Matthew divides the genealogy of Jesus 
into three parts marking the principal stages of the Messianic 
promise: Abraham, to whom the promise was made for the first 
time; David, to whom the promise was solemnly confirmed and 
from whose dynasty the Messiah was to be born; the Babylonian 
captivity, during which time the Messianic prophecy was defini- 
tively stated in the message of the great prophet Daniel concern- 
' ing the Son of Man. In the last place is Jesus, in whom the promise 
was fulfilled. 

We cannot better characterize Abraham’s religion than to say 
that it was at the same time carnal and mystical: profoundly car- 
nal because it was essentially racist, as was the promise itself, 
profoundly mystical because wholly under the direct impulse of 
God—tresting solely, like the promise, on the very word of God. 

Abraham was the first to receive the promise which, for thou- 
sands of years, was to keep alive the Messianic hope of the people, 
his descendants. He believed in that promise. He received it and 
kept it without hesitation and even to the most sublime heroism. 
He believed in it, and his eternal holiness springs from having so 
believed. It is for this reason that he is called so rightly the ‘‘Fath- 
er of the faithful.” One night God said to him: “Look up to 
heaven and number the stars if thou canst. So shall thy seed be.” } 
And: “In thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” Thy 
seed, thy seed, thy seed—this phrase keeps returning in the words 
of God, not only to Abraham but all through the Old Testament. 
It is the seed of Abraham that was to be throughout the centuries 
the vehicle of the infallible promise of God. Throughout all gen- 
erations the prophetic desire of that race bore on the body of 
Christ just as the Eucharistic desire of the Church bears today on 
this same body. The precious body of Christ was in advance the 
common good of that people, just as it is the common good of the 
Church. Again how far we are here from that modern sentimental- 
ity for which the transmission of life is more and more losing its 
sacred character. 


Without permitting us to wish for catastrophe, modern science 
does allow us, alas, to form terrifying hypotheses. I have made 
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one. Following a world-wide atomic cataclysm, the whole human 
race is struck with sterility with the exception of one couple, one 
only. Of what great price, in the eyes of all, would be the seed of 
the man and the womb of the woman? The seed would bear with- 
in it the entire future of the human race. The womb would alone 
be the cradle of the whole race. To Abraham, the promise made 
by God concerning his seed was of still higher price than the 
whole human race and its future. And he was right; a salvation of 
much higher value than that of this world was already represented 
in that seed. Such an hypothesis makes us better understand the 
religious racism of the Old Testament and that benediction at the 
threshold of the New: “Blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” Thy 
seed, thy womb: across the centuries, the faith of the Virgin Mary 
responds exactly to the faith of Abraham. A daughter of his seed 
is greater than he; and it is she who contains in her womb the 
ancient promise, now fulfilled. It is in her own name, and in the 
name of all her race, in the very name of Abraham, that she gives 
her answer to the angel: “Let it be done to me according to Thy 
word.” 

Thus we see better the dignity of a ceremony which shocks us 
only because we no longer understand its religious import. Be- 
tween God and His servant Abraham there was a pact of fidelity 
which bore on the seed of Abraham; and that is why Abraham, by 
the rite of circumcision, had the sign of this pact marked on his 
generative organ and on that of all his male descendants. 

Abraham could not doubt that the very God had in truth en- 
gaged Himself. In a scene prefiguring the annunciation of the 
birth of John the Baptist, God had promised to Abraham who 
was already almost a hundred that he would beget a son of Sarah, 
his wife; and she, too, was well advanced in years. What was no 
longer possible in the natural order was possible to God; and Isaac 
was born miraculously. Not only Isaac, but the whole Jewish 
Messianism was born of this miracle. Indeed Jewish Messianism is 
a sociological phenomenon so unique, so extraordinary in history, 
so constant over thousands of years, that in itself it constitutes a 
sort of miracle so impressive, if one considers it closely, as to be 
second only to the conception and birth of Jesus. 

God could doubt no longer the fidelity of Abraham. In a scene 
which prefigures the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on Calvary to the 
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will of His Father, and by a sublime and terrifying obedience to 
God, Abraham resolved to immolate the young Isaac, the child of 
promise and of miracle; and he was restrained by the angel of the 
Lord only when he had the knife already raised over his son. As 
we see, prophetic action went much farther here, was much more 
explicit, than prophetic words. On this unknown mountain, Abra- 
ham and Isaac prefigured the passion of Jesus on Calvary: how 
can one not be struck by a correspondence so marked as to betray 
the very Master of time at work. 


THE PROMISE CONFIRMED 


It would take too long to follow one by one all the prophecies 
which, in the course of history, confirmed God’s promise to Abra- 
ham. Let it be sufficient here to say that, two generations after 
Abraham, the promise was stated distinctly in the blessing that 
Jacob pronounced over Juda. This time it concerned a person, a 
leader, one who would fulfill the promise: ‘““The scepter shall not 
be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till He come 
that is to be sent, and He shall be the expectation of nations.” ? 

Let us note again the terms in which the promise rested on 
David through the oracle of the prophet Nathan: “When thy days 
shall be fulfilled and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will raise 
up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and 
I will establish His kingdom... . 

And thy house shall be faithful, and thy kingdom for ever be- 
fore thy face, and thy throne shall be firm for ever.” ® 

The essential qualities of the Messianic promise are from this 
time on revealed. There is question of an entirely special blessing 
of God on the very race of Abraham, his seed. This blessing is 
explicit first for the descendants of Juda, then for the dynasty of 
David. The promise will be wholly fulfilled in a person, ‘““He who 
is to be sent.”’ He will possess the scepter and the kingdom. This 
kingdom has a universal nature: all nations will be blessed in the 
seed of Abraham. The kingdom has also the mark of eternity: it 
will have no end. From century to century, a multitude of proph- 
ecies were added to fill out this stretch. Some are overwhelming in 





31I Kings 7:12-16. 





2 Ibid., 49:10. 
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their precision, like those relating to the passion of the servant of 
God, in Isaias. 


But what is more astounding is that the Jewish people, in its 
ensemble and from century to century, was faithful to the Messi- 
anic promise. No more than did Abraham, it did not doubt the 
word of God. Not all understood it well: at times there was 
mingled with their hope a fierce craving for triumph and for 
vengeance. But nonetheless that obstinate people carried along the 
promise from age to age up to its sublime fulfillment. 

The Church attaches a singular importance to the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. She makes of them, and rightly, one of the 
principal arguments for the divinity of Christ who fulfilled them. 
On the other hand, modern rationalism has been particularly bent 
on destroying their probative value. Its method is to isolate each 
prophecy, to re-establish it; and by explaining it in its historical 
context or in the light of criticism, rationalism hopes to break it 
down or at least to dull it. But that is a difficult task, often dis- 
appointing, so sharp and decisive are certain prophecies. 


Wishing to follow the rationalists step by step on their own 
ground, Christian exegetes also have let themselves be drawn in- 
to taking the prophecies piecemeal and, by seeking to prove too 
much, they proved nothing at all. At times one feels a certain 
annoyance at the mention of credibility, that is, of whatever can 
justify faith in the face of the demands of reason. The argument 
for credibility drawn from the prophecies is very strong, incon- 
testable even. To grasp the argument in all its force, again one 
must see in what perspective their credibility is placed. Too often 
a material exactitude has been demanded of the prophecies, al- 
most a mathematical rigor; whereas the dialectic of the prophecies 
is altogether superior to this, being of quite another order. One 
might find analogies of this dialectic rather in the artistic order 
of the poem and especially of tragedy. 


PROPHECY AS TRAGEDY 


One must go to great classical tragedy to find the same dialectic 
of the indirect, that balance of word and event, seeming to avoid 
destiny and yet irrevocably fixing it, that clear vision from afar 
which weighs the least fact, the slightest gesture, the least word 
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with an augural meaning that is obscure and terrible, a meaning 
not understood at once but agonizingly felt to be absolutely neces- 
sary. Only the denouement will reveal it fully and also will justify 
it. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Racine dominate the space 
and time of their drama. To have good movement in a tragedy, 
the author must indeed dominate from above the space and time 
of his theater, must have a simple view of it, a view drawn to a 
focus as it were, in a central, immobile point whence he governs 
the whole toward its end. From this higher, immobile point flow 
the diverse incidents strictly economized in an admirable order 
and bringing about without fail the final denouement. Why 
should one speak of the conflict between the freedom of the hero 
and this foreknowledge of the author? If there is conflict, this con- 
flict is essential to tragedy. The beautiful thing, the thing that 
touches us and that is true about the dramatic credibility proper 
to tragedy, is precisely that Macbeth is free, that he wants to kill 
the king and does not want to kill him, that he even wants cease- 
lessly to escape but is always brought back by an infallible hand 
to choose freely his inevitable destiny. 

We hear it said and said over again that the whole of Hebraic 
literature is inferior to the Greek because it has no tragedies but 
only prophecies. This comes from not knowing how to read the 
prophets, from not placing oneself at the right point of judging 
them. Here the author is not so much Ezechiel or Isaias; it is 
God. The tragedy stretches out its acts over thousands of years 
and, indeed, it is not yet finished. The dramtic space and time 
of this tragedy are real space and time. The first cycle of the tra- 
gedy ends with Christ; but there is a second cycle that we are 
living, and which will end only at the end of the world and of 
time itself. 

It is of the first cycle that I am speaking here for the moment. 
The protagonists of this cycle are God and His people. “Thy 
seed, thy seed.”” But God is author as well as hero. He said of 
Himself that He is a jealous God and, by a wonderful familiar- 
ity, the prophets at times called Him “Spouse.” He was truly the 
Spouse by reason of His promise made over the flesh and the seed 
of His people. 

Of itself, it is not so exceptional that an author should himself 
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appear on the stage. But from this point of view—now that we 
know the issue of the first cycle, for this denouement is no other 
than the life and death of Jesus—in what striking relief and unity 
the history of the Jewish people and the prophecies stand out. 
And again from this point of view, to break up this history and 
these prophecies, to criticize each part separately and refuse to 
insert it in that great tragic movement which bears along the 
whole as one toward the final outcome, this is as absurd as to re- 
fuse to judge a scene from Phédre or from Othello in its original 
balance with the denouement of the play in which it belongs. 

It is in this constant forward movement of Jewish prophecy 
that one must read the Old Testament. Then it dazzles with its 
art and its discretion. Then no one reproaches it with not being 
explicit enough. On the contrary, one admires its reticences, its 
sudden striking events prepared long in advance, then its indirect 
language again, its play of mirrors, its transposed symbols, its 
parables, the fatal import of which cannot but be felt. ‘Then sud- 
denly, how out of place, how cheap appear all the rationalistic 
objections, like tawdry imitations of old masterpieces. 

At this point we return to the central theme of this history. 
The conflict of time and eternity is the proper conflict of tragedy, 
giving it its very thread which we call fate. The conflict is essen- 
tially a poetic one, proper to every creation including that of God. 
The tragedian creates his own time and space but takes his start- 
ing point above this time and this space; in the beginning there 
is the tragedian. The denouement itself must return to the point 
of departure and transcend in the universal, that is, in a theatrical 
eternity, the space and time that filled the stage. “In the begin- 
ning God created heaven and earth... .” “In the beginning was 
the Word and the Word was with God and the Word was 
hye ine 

And so the rationalistic critique of the prophecies falls flat 
necessarily, refusing as it does to see them in this third dimension 
of tragic time which alone gives them their tension and their 
meaning, and apart from which they are no more than nonsense. 
Nor is this special to them. Any man conversant with the theater 
knows very well that the first rule of a true denouement, true with 
perfect dramatic credibility, is to surprise the spectator with what 
he is expecting, with what he has been made to expect. Here, all 
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is in the manner, in the style of the denouement: it is this man- 
ner that it was impossible to forsee; it is the stroke of genius that 
fills one with happiness, once one has seen it well worked out. 
How can anyone fail to see that this rule has been applied per- 
fectly in the whole forward movement of the Old Testament up 
to the death of Christ. The Jewish people were taken by surprise 
with the very thing that it was awaiting. It has not yet recovered 
from that surprise. This is its misfortune; but it is also the sign 
of perfection in tragedy. 


CREDIBILITY OF TRAGEDY 


The essential requirement of the theater is precisely credibility, 
the credibility of the denouement most especially. But the credibil- 
ity of the denouement is essentially bound up with all that goes 
before, from the rising of the curtain on. How well we can under- 
stand then the Church’s attachment to the prophecies, to all the 
prophecies, even the most remote, even the least. Obviously the 
Church has the same point of view as the author of them; she is 
in His secrets and His intransigeances. ‘““What is wrong with my 
last act?”” asked an author. Someone answered him: “Your first 
act.” It can as well be said that if the last act is good, it is so 
from the very first cue of the first act. The credibility of a tragedy 
is both internal and total. It begins with the rising of the curtain 
and is completed at the denouement; but in between it gains 
strength with each word, each gesture, the whole value of which 
lies in being oriented towards the denouement, in bearing towards 
it with full weight. 

But each tragedy has its own particular credibility: in drama, 
there are never two identical situations, even when they seem to 
be so. The last battle in Hamlet is not the same as the last in 
Macbeth, because all the tragedy that precedes is different. To 
judge the credibility of a work, one must not go outside that 
work. Within the perspective that I am developing here, the Code 
of Hammourabi, were it entirely and word for word in the Law 
of Moses, would still be different from it essentially. 

The golden rule of tragedy is that the denouement must justify 
all that goes before and prepares it; it finds its own justification 
in all the characters, regulating definitively the lot of each one. 
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This justification must be perfect on the plane of the stage, or 
the tragedy is a failure. Justification—now has slipped out the 
great word in tragedy. One could not say it better. St. Paul saw 
this so well that he justifies Abraham by the same denouement 
that can justify us all. 


There is no question here of offering mathematical proof for 
the credibility of the prophecies. My whole approach on the 
contrary tends to prove that their credibility is of another order 
than that of mathematics. I cannot prove to you that Hamlet is 
a great tragedy, if you absolutely refuse to admit it. I cannot even 
prove the dramatic credibility of Hamlet: it carries its own proof 
on the stage in an irrefutable way, or else there is none. Actually 
it is proved in the measure in which the spectator finds, not that 
the spectacle is credible, but simply that he believes it. Yet it is 
right to say that dramatic credibility is in the tragedy itself; it is 
not the spectator who creates the credibility: it is already there, 
its truth overwhelming under the spotlights that shine on the 
stage. But it is truly efficacious only insofar as the spectator finds 
himself trembling for Hamlet, is indignant and suffers with him. 


A New ELEMENT: Hope 


Finally, tragedy would be nothing without the contagious emo- 
tion that it creates. The Greeks thought that the two emotions 
proper to tragedy are terror and compassion. To these, the proph- 
ets added hope. They did not have the same concept of fate. 
From this point of view, it is most interesting to compare the 
Greeks and Shakespeare. Shakespeare is a Christian: his denoue- 
ments are never completely without hope. Each time one feels 
that everything is going to get off to a good start again. The 
notion of fate in Shakespeare is wider than that of Sophocles, and 
from the sidelines hope makes her way in. 

This enlargement of the notion of fate took place on the other 
side of the sea, when, under the oaks of Mambre, God spoke to 
Abraham as a friend speaks to his friend. And again when Abra- 
ham begged God to spare the accursed cities: “If there be fifty 
just men in the city, will you destroy the innocent with the wick- 
ed? And if there are only five and forty? Only forty . .. ?”” And so 
on down to ten—who were not to be found in it. Oedipus does 
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not, for his part, argue with the oracles. But God relented every 
time because of the prayer of Abraham. No longer is fate empty 
and blind, expressing itself through irrevocable oracles. No; fate 
is God. In the beginning He created heaven and earth; He counts 
the stars in the sky and sounds the reins and hearts of men. Cer- 
tainly He chastises, and severely, but always with justice and dis- 
cernment. But He loves also and can be touched by prayers and 
tears. Little by little the prophets were to reveal still better His 
love in poems which are the foundation of the prayer of the 
Church. 

Thus is unfolded over thousands of years the prophetic tragedy 
of the Old Covenant. Essentially it is a message of hope, the set- 
ting of which is assured by God Himself. Terror is not lacking 
in it, nor is thunder, nor lightning. But hope dominates. Every- 
thing converges towards that strange dramatic climax in which 
the author Himself of the tragedy, God, who is destiny, dies, lift- 
ed up on the mount between earth and heaven. Thus was to be 
consummated both tragedy and hope in a Passion which will 
eternally call forth compassion as well as a new hope; because 
Christian charity bears chiefly on Christ crucified and has essen- 
tially the character of compassion and hope, marks of tragic emo- 
tion. The Creator of heaven and of earth, the Master of time, 
unites in Himself time and eternity: one day among all days, 
when tragedy is at its height, He immolates Himself in His own 
setting in eternal testimony to His love. They pierce the heart of 
the Son of Man and all generations forever after read in it their 
destiny. 















































The Spirit of Detachment 


Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P. 





S EEK the Lord that you may live.’’+ These words introduce s 
us not only to the prophet Amos, but also to a long succes- € 

sion of men, the like of whom history has not known before or [| t 
t 

s 


ener 


since. Amos was the first of the prophets of the Old Testament to 

have left a written record of his preaching. ? The writing prophets 

burst upon us rather unexpectedly around the year 760 B.c., and 

for several centuries follow one another in steady procession. Like | 
our divine Lord, whom they prefigured, they were poorly re- | 
ceived during their lifetime. Amos was dismissed with the per- 
emptory command: “Go away, prophet; take yourself to the 
country of Juda, ... and never again prophesy here at Bethel!” ® 

Only after the prophets’ death did the sobering thought form it- 

self in the minds of the people: these were truly messengers of 

God. 

If today we read the prophets with some understanding of their 
character and background, as well as with a knowledge of the 
religious situation that they faced, then we will find ourselves 
repeating: truly these are God’s messengers to my soul. Their 
words will become a “two-edged sword . . . a discerner of the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart.” * This divine sword of their 
word will cut deep into our soul, laying bare our hidden faults 
and personal sins which have remained buried beneath the ac- 





1 Amos 5:6. The translations of Amos used in this article are made directly from 
the Hebrew text. Sister Judith Therese, C.S.C., has been of great assistance in 
preparing this article for publication. 

2 It is not to our purpose to discuss when or by whom the words were written 
down. Amos gave his message a definite literary pattern which is preserved in 
the prophecy. 


3 Amos 7:12-13. 4Heb. 4:12. 
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cummulated dust of petty excuses and long-standing habits. “All 
these things . . . were written for our instruction.” ® 


Each prophet has many lessons to teach us. Yet in order to be 
convinced of this, we must concentrate on one lesson at a time in 
our Bible reading. Our attention at reading is like the beam of a 
flashlight; as the focus widens, the light dims and the object fades 
out. By means of “thematic” reading of the Bible, the searchlight 
of our interest directs a strong beam of light upon one particular 
virtue in the book. The writings of Amos are rich in thematic 
value. His prophecy can be reread many times, always from a dif- 
ferent point of view: for instance, the necessity of an interior 
spirit accompanying external acts of religion; the importance of 
exercising fraternal charity towards the needy; the condemna- 
tion of those who live in lazy security off the sweat and alms of 
the poor; or the danger of religious ‘‘professionalism” among per- 
sons dedicated to God. 

In this article we are gathering together Amos’ teaching on the 
theme of detachment. It will not be a verse by verse commentary 
but rather the application of his general thought to our modern 
life. Amos expressed it very succinctly: “Seek the Lord that you 
may live.” Seek God alone, and be detached from all else. That 
this is the leit-motif of his preaching will become clear as we go 
back to the land and times of the prophet, and watch how God 
prepared him for his ministry. We will seek his teaching on de- 
tachment: primarily, in the long years which he spent in the 
desert; and secondly, from his public ministry to the people of 
Israel. 


THE DEsERT OF AMOS 


The book of Amos, listed third among the twelve minor proph- 
ets, ® opens with the title: “The words spoken by Amos, a shep- 
herd from Thecua.” * We see at once that he was a common man 
rather than one of those discredited “professional prophets”’ of his 
day. He is emphatic about his position: “I was no prophet, nor 
have I belonged to a company of prophets. I was a shepherd and 





51 Cor. 15:11. 
6 The books of the Bible are not arranged in chronological order, 
7Amos 1:1. 
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a dresser of sycamores. But the Lord took me from following the 
flock, and said to me, ‘Go, prophesy to my people Israel.’ ” * His 
life as a shepherd prepared him for those few years when he 
would be God’s spokesman to the Jewish nation of the north. 

We shall never understand his message, however, unless we 
seek him in the lonely wilderness that surrounds his native village 
of Thecua. This search for Amos requires that we leave behind 
our modern homes equipped with so many comforts. A heavy 
blanket of desert heat must smother the racket of our noisy cities. 
Instead of buildings, telephone poles and billboards, the low 
rolling hills and shallow valleys of the desert of Juda burn in the 
dazzling sun. The wilderness has the endless sweep and the un- 
broken silence of eternity. It lays in the southeastern part of the 
Holy Land. The mist-blue mountains of central Palestine rise 
like a wall on the west and the water of the.Dead Sea washes its 
eastern border. Brooding on a hilltop in this desolate and for- 
saken country is the tiny village of Thecua, a place without any 
fame or importance other than its being the birthplace of the first 
writing prophet. 

Amos had grown accustomed to a lonely life passed in this 
rugged wilderness, surrounded by his few sheep and goats and 
usually far away from human companions. Like many an Arabian 
nomad today, he had been enchanted by the spell of the desert. 
The silence which stood guard over the shifting sand-dunes and 
their ever-changing color had become so much a part of his life, 
that the desert was closer to him than the beat of his heart. At 
times in his later preaching, he would close his eyes upon the 
people around him and for a moment be whisked back to this 
country that was really “home” for his thoughts and desires: 


Seek the Lord that you may live.... 

He who made the Pleiades and Orion 

Who turns darkness into dawn, 

And darkens day into night; 

Who summons the waters of the sea, 

And pours them out upon the surface of the earth 
Whose name is Lord. ® 





8 Ibid., 7:14. 


8 Ibid., 5:6-8. Though this passage is probably a later liturgical revision, still it 
is an authentic witness to the thought of Amos. 
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As he spoke these words, Amos was again standing in the empty 
darkness of a desert night. The desert was a place where every- 
thing vanished into the heavy blackness and made him alone with 
God, “whose name is Lord.” The wind that ripped across the 
sand (and was later to remind our Lord of the power of the 
Spirit?) shouted as it went: ‘““My God and my All!” 

There was little of what we call comfort in this rough, lonely 
life. Water was scarce and tasted of sulphur. Amos would care- 
fully ration himself no more than two or three mouthfuls at a 
time from the goat-skin container. This pouch must last till he 
arrived at the next well or cistern which conserved the water sum- 
moned by God from the sea and poured upon the surface of 
the earth during the two or three months of the rainy season. “ 
In the late morning he would chew on some dates, raisins, or 
cucumbers. In the evening he cooked a handful of rice in goats’ 
milk, and to break the monotony occasionally flavored it with 
some fatty meat. 

Besides this meager diet, there was another hardship, the in- 
tense heat of the sun. His own body temperature was actually 
cooler than the 110-120° heat of the desert. Like the other shep- 
herds Amos wrapped bands of cloth around his head to shield 
himself from the sun’s burning rays. He wore several layers of 
cotton garments over his body and a very loose outer cloak. This 
garment, so precious that it was given and “taken in pledge,” ” 
stirred up a circulation of air in the daytime and provided pro- 
tection at night against the evening wind. Around four o’clock in 
the afternoon, the temperature suddenly dropped, as God (so 
Amos confessed) “created the wind” to blow across the desert 
from the Mediterranean. * After a glorious desert sunset, day 
darkened into night. 

In the clear, wind-swept atmosphere of the night, Amos could 
look far into the sky and watch “the Pleiades and Orion” ride 
across the heavens in their divinely charted course. Yet the eve- 
ning darkness also summoned the lions and wolves from their 
dens among the ragged crests of the hills. Their lonely howl 
brought the shepherd away from the stars and back.to the horrors 
of the desert. ‘““The lion roars, who will not be afraid!” #* Amos 





10 Cf. John 3:5-8. 12 Tbid., 2:8. 
11Cf. Amos 5:8. 13 Tbid., 4:13. 14 Tbid., 5:8. 
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must rise, throw more sticks on the fire and make the rounds of 
the sheep. Certainly, such austerities hardened him in a spirit of 
detachment. Surrounded by the untamed beauty of the desert, he 
was forced to “seek the Lord” who “formed the mountains and 
created the wind and declares to man his thoughts.” © 

He began this life as a boy. He may have had some formal 
schooling, for he shows himself a master of Hebrew poetry. But 
could not the desert have taught him to use those striking images 
that are as fresh and austere as the air he breathed? Or to speak 
in those rolling cadences that make his lines follow like gusts of 
wind that sweep across the land? It would certainly have trained 
his faculties of perception and curiosity, so that his ears picked 
up even the slither of a lizard gliding across the sand. Just as the 
hot sun and fierce evening wind toughened his skin to a brown 
leather, so it might also have developed a strong, hardy style that 
was a reflection of his whole character. 


THE CHARACTER OF AMOS 


Amos was a man who detested softness and ease; for him there 
was only one necessity—-God. When he visited a city and saw lux- 
uriant homes of hewn rock or people eating select cuts of rams 
and calves, drinking chalices of wine and anointing their bodies 
with fine oil, © he had only a sentence of “woe to them who are 
at ease in Sion.” 17 He called the women “cows of Basham” who 
have grown fat off the poor and with their own weight “oppress 
the weak” and “crush the needy.” 1% 

We may like to think of one “sent of God”’ as less satirical and 
more compassionate. Yet, even now we stand in need of such a 
prophet of elemental force who will shatter our artificial world 
and scatter our mannequins of make-believe. To comprehend 
“the breadth and depth” of Amos is to find one who frees us of 
all unnecessary attachments and brings us face-to-face with the 
“one thing necessary.” He draws us to a spiritual desert where a 
God-mindedness fills our soul and satisfies our every desire. 


Such is the shepherd, and such is the life that beats behind the 
words of his book. Today Amos would emerge from the desert and 





15 [bid., 14:13. 17 Tbid., 6:1. 
16 Tbid., 5:11; 6:4 ff. 18 Cf. ibid., 4:1. 
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speak to us as he did to the Israelites. A man hardened to the 
rough life of the desert, he sees us clinging to material objects 
and so centering our desires upon them that there is little place 
left for God. Things have become our masters rather than our 
servants. 

With his mouth twisted into an expression of contempt, he 
once described the Israelites as people “who lie upon their ivory 
couches and stretch themselves out upon divans.” Amos would 
be just as scathing about the smug comfort in our life. We too 
would squirm uneasily as we hear him say: “You stretch your- 
selves upon an ivory couch every time that you make a decision, 
not from the standard of God’s holy will and the good of souls, 
but from the measurements of your own pleasure and ease!” 

‘They eat the lambs of the flocks and calves from the stable.” 
Amos would be cynical, as he ridicules our fastidious sensitivity: 
‘You have your special types of candy and delicacies. There is too 
much heat in the home and not enough in the soup. What a 
crime when the cook forgets to sprinkle salt in the potatoes or to 
order your particular kind of bread!” 

“They drink up chalices of wine. And anoint themselves with 
exquisite oils.” Amos would make fun of our smallness: married 
people who argue about TV programs, or religious who give up 
home and family only to transfer their affection to trinkets and 
nicknacks. 

Compared to the Israelities, how much worse we are! ‘True, 
Jews were sinning against a merciful God who brought them out 
of the land of Egypt, that land of slavery, but we are turning our 
backs upon a God who loved us so much that He delivered Him- 
self up to death upon the Cross for us. 


LESSONS OF THE DESERT 


In the desert Amos witnessed the obedience of the sun, stars 
and wind to God’s holy will. At the exact moment determined by 
God, dense darkness receded before the dawn and day gave way 
to the night. And yet he sees that no one dare interfere with our 
way of acting or of arranging time. The stars cannot know the 
greatness of God’s love, and still they promptly obey. We have 
seen God dying with outstretched arms on the Cross and yet re- 
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fuse to obey. If we lack detachment from our own will, there is 
no chance for God’s will to prevail. 

Amos wants us to have that same peace and contentment that 
existed in the desert around Thecua, where everything reacted 
spontaneously to the wishes of God. In this desert of abandon- 
ment to God’s will, there is hardship, yes; but there is no tension 
or distress. The prophet gives us a simple test by which we can 
determine whether, like the sun and stars, we are abandoned to 
God’s will or, like the Israelites, abandoned to our own desires. 
Are we upset when we have planned to accomplish some work 
and then are asked unexpectedly to do something else? When the 
family plans for a picnic must give way to a visit from the rela- 
tives? When a superior or priest requests help in some other work? 
What a pitiful situation when we prefer dusting, bookkeeping, 
reading, or gardening to the clear statement of God’s will for us 
now! How much more mercilessly would Amos thunder against 
us. At least the Israelites had something big to cling to: a golden 
bull on the altar of Bethel, or a winter house and summer home 
built of cut stone and inlaid with ivory! 

The God of Amos and our God is a jealous God. Whenever He 


finds us shoving Him out of our hearts to make room for crea- 
tures, He will necessarily send one trial upon another. He is hop- 
ing to draw us back into that spiritual desert where He Himself 
is all that we desire. What Amos said to the Jews he repeats to 
us in the name of God: 


You alone I have favored, 

more than all the families of the earth; 
Therefore I will punish you 

for all your iniquities. ” 


But the punishment of God is His hand “outstretched caressing- 
ly,” freeing us from all our artificial necessities. 

We also learn from the desert life of Amos that a spirit of de- 
tachment does not force us to uproot all material objects from our 
life; rather we must so control them that they are used for God’s 
glory. God is continually sending us many pleasant gifts which 
we stand in need of: fresh air, trees and flowers, sleep, and food. 
We could not survive long chewing on cardboard. 


19 [bid., 3:2. 
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Did not Amos enjoy the wild honey found in the rocks near a 
spring of water? The fruit of the Palestinian sycamore may have 
been sweet and watery, but it was appetizing to his hungry stom- 
ach. Just as a sour stomach cannot digest food, likewise a mod- 
erate amount of joy is necessary in any undertaking. The 
happiness that a priest experiences, say in youth work, is one of 
the surest indications of success. Parents are expected to take 
delight in being with their children. A teacher feels the joy of 
adventure in reading, studying and traveling. Yet such an educa- 
tion is necessary in order to instruct others who do not have such 
opportunities. 

Neither did Amos close his eyes to the tremendous natural 
beauty of desert scenery. The poetry of his words is the fruit of 
many years of finding God in all that loveliness. He speaks of God 
as He 


Who formed the mountains and created the wind 
and declares to man his thoughts; 

Who made the dawn and darkness, 
and strides upon the heights of the earth: 

The Lord, the God of hosts, is his name. 7° 


He was certainly not a mere naturalist in love with the outdoor 
life; rather he was a man who sensed God in everything around 
him. Joy and happiness lead to God as well as sorrow and dis- 
appointment. 


DESERT DETACHMENT 


Just what, then, is the purpose of detachment? It is not just 
a destructive force that cuts away; it is a positive virtue that binds 
us to God. God draws us into the same wilderness where Amos 
received his own spiritual formation—into that vaster world 
where pleasure, wealth, and splendor count for nothing and 
where we are surrounded and penetrated with the infinite spirit 
of God. No longer does our soul hear the clamor of material at- 
tachments, shouting every minute: “You need me!-You need me!” 
Amidst all the untold grandeur of the desert of Juda, Amos 
heard the silent roar of God’s love and power: “The Lord, God 


20 Ibid., 4:13. 
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of hosts, is His name.” And we too will listen as God says: “You 
need Me! You need Me!’ Amos even dared to speak of God's 
spirit of detachment, because His love is as exclusive as though 
each one of us were the only person in all the world.*! We can 
never respond to His infinite love by spreading our finite love 
thin over many different objects. 

We sense this silent, solitary aloneness with God in so many of 
Amos’ words: 


Do two men walk together 
unless they have made an agreement? 
(We meet God in this spiritual desert not accidentally 
but only if we deliberately seek Him.) 
Does a lion roar in the forest 
when it has no prey? 
(We will hear the roar of God’s love 
only if God has captured the prey which is our heart 
from every other attachment.) 
Indeed, the Lord God does nothing, 
without revealing His plan to His servants, 
the prophets. ** 
(God is coming to us in every duty of our life; 
His sacred face is reflected from every object 
about us.) 


And so we realize ever more clearly that we, like Amos, can 
‘“‘mount up to the heavens” * and meet God in the stars, or glance 
down at our feet and see the reflection of His goodness in a re- 
freshing spring of water. Why? because our heart is disentangled 
from self-will in the use of our time and from dependence upon 
unnecessary trinkets and comforts. Living in a spiritual desert we 
can hear the voice of our divine Lover: “You only I have favored, 
more than all the families of the earth.” “Seek the Lord (and 
Him alone) that you may live.” 


THE MIssION OF AMOS 


“But the Lord took me from following the flock, and said to 





21 Tbid., 3:2. 22 Ibid., 3:3 ff. 23 Ibid., 9:2. 
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fou {| me, ‘Go, prophesy to My people Israel.’ * Amos was content in 
d’s his desert land, as we are often pleased with our mission or as- 
igh signment. Yet he proved that it was God alone that he sought in 
can the desert by not hesitating a moment when God called. He was 


ove a silent man, but 
The lion roars, 
of who will not be afraid? 


The Lord God speaks, 
who will not prophesy? * 


We can infer how great a sacrifice leaving the desert was from 
his own words: “The Lord took me from following the flock, and 
said to me, ‘Go.’”” He confided his flock to another shepherd and 
walked north past Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Are we religious 
and priests just as spontaneous in leaving our “flock” when “the 
Lord God speaks’? The parish or school where we are known and 
loved? The city where we are well acquainted and able to ac- 
complish so much good? The church or school which has been 
recently outfitted with many improvements? Are we who are mar- 
ried ready to leave behind our home with its relatives and friends 
when God calls us to work in another city? 

In only one day’s time he covered the twenty-four wiles be- 
tween Thecua and the prosperous city of Bethel. Yet, it was like 
a trip to another planet. He entered a city of large homes, con- 
structed of beautiful cut stone. 2° He saw wealthy people loung- 


an ing on ivory couches before a banquet of delicate food. Spread 
ce out before them on tables of red sandlewood were roasted pea- 
re- cock, baked apples, chilled pomegranates, stuffed cucumbers 
ed spiced with native herbs and resting in a thick sauce made from 
on choice lamb fat, and goblets of heavy red wine which servants 
we were constantly refilling. 7 The people were fat and corpulent, 
d, soft and effeminate, yet throwing their weight around like large, 
ad violent animals. 78 Slaves carried them to the temple where they 


worshiped the golden bull, where the ritual included ceremon- 
ial meals at which they became drunk with wine, and concluded 
in orgies of degenerate vice. *° 


24 Tbid., 7:15. 27 Ibid., 6:4-5. Cf. III Kings 10:10 ff. 
25 Ibid., 3:8. 28 Amos 4:1. 
26 Tbid., 3:15, 5:11. 29 Ibid., 2:7 f. Cf. Osee 4:11-14. 
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Amos was shocked by what he saw, and shouted at them in the 
name of God: 


I hate, I detest your feasts, 
I have only disgust for your festal gatherings. .. . 
‘Take far away from Me the noise of your songs. *° 


He saw the raw facts of a materialistic civilization: the piteous- 
ness of undernourished children, the cruel negligence of the 
wealthy, the blind indifference of rulers, the immorality of tem- 
ple priests. Thrown around it all was the dignified robe of cere- 
monial ritual and the false importance of feverish activity. The 
glitter of wealth, the rank incense of a religion without morality, 
the black smoke of sacrifice—all of this hung heavily in the air 
to throw a smoke screen over the true state of sin and rottenness. 

But Amos’ eyes, accustomed to the splendor of God in nature, 
was not blinded by the smoke. He saw clearly how attachment to 
material gains had driven the people to violate the most elemen- 
tary laws of charity. The litany of ills, shrieked out by Amos, 
sounds like the blasts of the trumpet of judgment day: “I was 
hungry, and you did not give Me to eat; .. . thirsty, and you gave 
Me not to drink.” *4 


Thus says the Lord: 
For three crimes of Israel, and for four, 
I will not revoke My word; 
Because they sell the just man for silver, 
and the poor man for a pair of sandals. 
They trample the heads of the weak 
into the dust of the earth, 
and force the humble out of the way. 
Son and father go to the same prostitute, 
profaning My holy name. 
Upon garments taken in pledge 
they recline beside any altar, 
And the wine of those who have been fined 
they drink in the house of their god. * 





30 Amos 5:21-23. 31 Matt. 25:42. 32 Amos 2:6-8. 
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Topay’s ATTACHMENTS 


If Amos could have looked beyond the barrier of time, he 
would see the Christians of today and find charity still offended 
because of attachment to selfish interests. Like the Israelites, we 
try to cover it up with an external appearance of religious formal- 
ity: the reading of Catholic books and magazines, the ability to 
talk about religious matters in an awesome tone of voice, the 
careful fulfillment of the Lenten fast and Friday abstinence, the 
humble demeanor of downcast eyes and perhaps the hearing of 
daily Mass. Yet Amos can see that these religious acts, good in 
themselves, have become a heavy smoke screen of externalism. 
Does he find us so attached to our own ideas, possessions and am- 
bitions that we are disregarding the basic laws of charity? 


We sell ‘“‘the just man for silver and the poor man for a pair of 
sandals” as often as we cater to wealthy friends who can help us 
advance in social standing and ignore with proud disdain the lady 
who cleans the house and the man who does the odd jobs. We 
“trample the heads of the weak into the dust of the earth” by 
using a loud voice, sarcasm, or the heavy rod of authority to 
silence opposition. Only too often is the “humble (forced) out of 
the way” of initiative and earnest endeavor by a sardonic remark 
of a jealous person: “Oh, J knew that many years ago!”’ We, too, 
give bad example and so profane God’s holy name: by a critical 
tongue wagging against our neighbor, a stubborness in holding 
grudges even to the extent of never speaking with the other 
person, or a political catering to higher authority. True, our 
faults include none of the nauseating abominations of Israelite 
sins, but neither did Israel know the mystery of God’s love shin- 
ing from the Cross. 


O foolish Galatians! Who has bewitched you, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
has been depicted crucified? ** 


Amos finally said to the Israelites: “And they are not heart- 
sick at the ruin of Joseph.” ** But as he shakes his head sorrow- 
fully at us, he softly whispers with what little strength he has left: 
“Is it with a kiss that you betray the Son of Man?” * 


33 Gal. 3:1. 34 Amos 6:6. 35 Luke 22:48. 
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Amos’ DETACHMENT IN Our Day 


Let us take one example, that of recreation, to show the mod- 
ern application of Amos’ teaching on detachment. Amos had 
shepherd friends, like the one to whom he entrusted his sheep 
when God called him to preach to Israel. Devoted to God’s will 
as he was, Amos could not disregard God’s law of charity. He 
shared with others his water, dates, and sycamore fruit. He stop- 
ped to chat whenever he met fellow nomads at a watering hole. 
He asked about their family and their flock. His heart was in- 
terested in the happiness of others because it was not chained to 
the narrow world of his own concerns. It is a mistake to imagine 
Amos as a shadowy figure with no more human substance than a 
mirage on the horizon of the desert. The hot winds that blew 
across the sand never dried up his anxious concern for others. If 
his tongue bitterly lashed the pompous wealthy, it was being 
moved by his tender love for the poor whom the wealthy were 
oppressing. 

We too must have a heart open to all God’s friends, and es- 
pecially to the members of our own family or community. Dur- 
ing our recreation or moments of leisure we must give others not 
only our time and ability to talk but even more so our ability to 
listen. We must forget our own rights and put aside our own 
interests, so that we are consumed by the reasonable wishes of 
others: their favorite pastimes, the games or food they prefer, the 
topic of conversation or the musical pieces in which they are 
interested. For a wife, it may be listening to the ball game in 
which her husband is interested; for a husband, the monotony of 
entertaining his wife’s friends. It means a special deference 
towards the old and sickly. Amos would easily have paraphrased 
St. Paul’s words: detachment is patient, is kind; detachment does 
not envy, is not pretentious, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, is 
not self-seeking, is not provoked; thinks no evil; bears with all 
things, believes all things, hopes all things, endures all things. * 

Detachment, therefore, does not stiffen into cold indifference 
towards others but really bestows a warmer, stronger charity. 
Amos would never have left his desert home to preach to the 
Israelites, if God had not trained him to live completely aban- 





36 Cf. I Cor. 13:4-7. 
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doned to His divine will. “Seek the Lord that you may live.” 
True detachment makes us capable of noble friendship. St. ‘Ter- 
esa expressed the thought of Amos in her own words: “Do you. ~ 
think that such persons will love none and delight in none save 
God? No! they will love others more than they did, with a more 

' genuine love .. . and with a love which brings more profit... . 

' And such souls are always much fonder of giving than of re- 

| ceiving.” 37 


CD a FO et 


THE PROPHET’S ‘TEACHING 


Amos teaches us then that only a heart detached from self- 
interests and freed from constant introversion has the capacity to 
love others greatly and nobly, but he is also shrewd enough to 
point out that there will be moments of disappointment and sor- 
row amongst the best of friends. Such setbacks are necessary, lest 
without our realizing it we become involved in human attach- 
ments and particular friendships. When he witnessed the selfish, 
pleasure-loving entanglements of the Israelites, Amos instinc- 
tively realized that only the knife of suffering could cut and 
eventually free their souls. He then pronounced the sentence of 
doom: “I will crush you into the ground as a wagon crushes, when 
it is loaded down with sheaves.” *8 

God will march them off into captivity. As they drag them- 
selves along, they will be like a heavily loaded wagon that groans 
and creeks with the slow turning of the wheels. Their sorrow will 
be too great for anyone to cry or weep; they can only silently 
groan under the weight of their burden. God will forcefully de- 
tach them from their materialistic way of life. “You alone have I 
favored, . . . therefore I will punish you.’’ Amos also told of God’s 
other attempts to win back the love of his people. Speaking in 
the name of God he said: I sent you famine, drought, pestilence, 
and war. Yet, after each of these trials, he repeated the sad re- 
frain: “And you did not return to me.’ We can hear Amos say- 
ing to us in the name of God: 

When there is “lack of bread” within your soul, and in your 
weakness there is no friend close by to lean upon—no one inter- 
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37 Way of Perfection, chap. 6; The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus, trans. 
and ed. E. Alison Peers (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), II, 29. 


38 Amos 2:13. 
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ested enough to listen—‘“Return to Me. Cast your cares upon 
Me.” At times I purposely “withhold the rain” and the field of 
your soul dries up. This happens when the married seek advice 
or consolation from their partner, a priest from a fellow priest, a 
religious from his superior, only to receive an answer that is 
sharp and perfunctory, or else dominated by personal interests. 
Are you not being forced to “return to Me?” “I smote you with 
blight and mildew”—the ill will of others and their whispering 
campaign against you, or the unearned reputation of being im- 
practical, foolish or mediocre. 

Yet, how much sadder it will be, if you do not “return to Me.” 
“T sent pestilence among you”—neighbors, parish workers or oth- 
er companions who are constantly criticizing and churning up a 
spirit of dissatisfaction. This too is my hand “outstretched caress- 
ingly,” asking you to “return to Me.” Or you may hear me say- 
ing: “Prepare to meet your God.” Old age has crept up, but even 
before your death you are buried in the grave of forgetfulness. 
The newer generation never averts to what you have done in the 
past for the parish, the religious order, or your family. “Can a 
woman forget her infant child so as not to have pity upon the son 
of her womb? Even should these forget, I will not forget you.” 

In every instance Amos looks upon detachment from friends as 
the loving demand of God to surrender our hearts to Him. In- 
stead of becoming sour and bitter, we should kneel before the 
Blessed Sacrament and there find what everyone else refused to 
give or was incapable of giving. If we hold back now, then in 
purgatory we must follow the lead of the shepherd’s staff and 
walk with Amos through a spiritual desert of fire. The prophet 
asks that we suffer the loss of all things and count them as dung. 
Only then can our hearts cry out: My God and my all. “Seek the 
Lord that you may live.” 


‘THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


The moment that we make the sacrifice of our last possession, 
turning our back upon the whole world in order to live like the 
prophet Amos in the desert with God alone, then to our joy 
everything we relinquished is more abundantly ours. And so the 


39 Isa. 49:15. 
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prophecy of Amos ends in a glorious promise for the future. What 
could not be found away from God is waiting for us in His arms. 


Yes, days are coming, 
says the Lord, 

When the plowman shall overtake the reaper, 
and the vintager, him who sows the seed; 

The juice of the grapes shall drip down the mountainsides, 
and all the hills shall run with it. 


I will bring about the restoration of my people Israel. *° 


Detachment, then, is a very positive virtue. It is a heroic 
strength of will to seek God alone in everyone and everything. 
In doing this we find all in God. Let us never hesitate to go out 
with the prophet Amos into that spiritual desert of living com- 
pletely and absolutely for God. In the arms of God there will be 
waiting for us father and mother, brother and sister, a love far 
greater than that of husband or wife, a love far more fruitful 
than marriage. Francis Thompson put the promise of Amos into 
modern idiom when he wrote: 


All which I took from thee I did but take, 
not for thy harm, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms; 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancied as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp my hand, and come. 


With our hand in His, God will bring about the restoration of 
us, His people. “You alone I have favored, more than all the 
families of the earth.” Such love from God places upon us the 
demand: “Seek the Lord (alone) that you may live.” 





40 Amos 9:13 f. 














The Holy Trinity and 
the Mystiwal Body 


Sister Marie Celine, R.A.P.B. 


his august Trinity remains forever at the summit of the mys- 
teries of the supernatural world, transcending all of them in 

the brilliance of impenetrable light, as the Scriptures say: ‘““Who 
alone has immortality and dwells in light inaccessible, whom no 
man has seen or can see.” 1 The Trinity is the infinite source of 
all reality, from whom all creatures emanate, to whom all must 
return. Thus the mystical body must be considered in relation to, 
or better in subordination to, the Blessed Trinity, while other 
truths can be studied in their dependence on the mystical body. 
Our consideration of these two dogmas can increase our faith in 
the sublime mystery of the Godhead, our love and admiration for 
the divine Persons, and our gratitude for Their inexhaustible 
mercies towards us. Moved by such sentiments, we pray with St. 
Paul “that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the author of glory, 
may grant [us] spiritual wisdom and revelation. May He enlighten 
the eyes of [our] mind with a deep knowledge of Him, that 
[we] may understand of what nature is the hope to which He calls 





1]I Tim. 6:16. 
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(us], what is the wealth of the splendor of His inheritance among 
the saints, and what is the surpassing greatness of His power 
towards us believers.” * 


A REFLECTION OF Gop 


As the Creator of the natural universe, God reveals Himself in 
the absolute unity of His divine nature. Outside the circle of the 
Trinity, the three Persons act in unison and manifest ‘Themselves 
as one God. “God has no connection with created natures by 
reason of the trinitarian relations and the trinitarian activities; 
because the Persons operate externally not in Their personal, in- 
dividual character, but through the nature common to Them. 
Their hypostatic relations and activities occur among ‘Themselves 
and constitute a closed order, which rises above all connection 
with the created, natural order of things. God enters into the 


ge 


natural order of things by virtue of His nature; . . . as triune, 
however, He remains entirely outside and above the natural or- 
der,” * 


In the visible creation, therefore, we can find no conclusive 
proofs, no distinct reflections of the interior life of God, that is, 
of the divine relationships which make Him three Persons in one 
Deity. We find traces of those perfections which the three Persons 
possess equally and entirely in the simplicity of the divine nature. 
So true is this that natural reason and the evidence of the senses 
could never arrive at the existence of this transcendent truth of a 
triune God. The ancient philosophers, such as Plato and Aris- 
totle, in the loftiest achievements of their brilliant intellects, had 
no inkling of such a truth, although they could and did prove the 
fact of God’s existence as the Supreme Being, the Cause, Preser- 
ver, and Ruler of the universe. 

Hence, were man in the state of pure nature he would have 
been able to know and love God only as his Lord and Maker. 
This would have been sufficient. In that state, the relationship be- 
tween God and man would have been founded simply on the 
' creative activity of the divine nature and the creature’s complete 
dependence upon it. Since God is Being Itself, limitless and omni- 





2 Eph. 1:17-19. 
3M. J. Scheeben, Mysteries of Christ, p. 44. 
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potent, He can give existence to other beings. In the contempla- 
tion of His perfections He finds the model of their existence; in 
His love for these perfections He finds the motive to reproduce 
and glorify them in created, finite imitations. 

But, if God wishes to reproduce and mirror in creation His 
innermost activities, if He wishes to make known to creatures the 
profound and sacred secrets of His personal life, then He must 
call into existence another order of being, above nature and there- 
fore called ‘‘supernatural.”” He must become the Creator of a 
supernatural universe, which will reveal and glorify Him not on- 
ly as Creator but as Father, not only as Lord and Ruler but as 
Son and Brother, not only as Preserver but as Spouse and Sanc- 
tifier. 

Did He, in fact, produce such a divine masterpiece? It is of 
faith that He did. Just as the visible creation proves His existence, 
manifests His perfections and reflects them, so this supernatural 
world reveals and reproduces the mysterious, sublime relation- 
ships of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

What is the essence of the trinitarian life and the trinitarian 
relations? It is the substantial communication of the divine na- 
ture from the Father to the Son and from both of Them to the 
Holy Ghost. These internal divine relations can be imitated and 
reproduced in creation only by a similar, but not identical, com- 
munication of the divine nature to creatures. When the three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity bestow on creatures a participation 
in the divine nature through grace, they really continue and re- 
produce their personal relationships outside the Trinity. In so 
acting they create a supernatural, divine reality objectively un- 
folding and manifesting the innermost secrets of their mutual 
life, the very heart of the Godhead. This supernatural reality 
is imparted to souls through the mystical body of Christ, the 
divinely established medium for the communication of the divine 
life to men. 


‘THE CAUSE OF THE MysTICAL Bopy 


The adorable Trinity is the cause of the mystical body, because, 
like everything outside the Godhead, the mystical body is a crea- 
tion of God. All the supernatural life which circulates in the world 
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of souls is communicated to them from the Father, through the 
Son, in the Holy Spirit. 

The Blessed Trinity is also the exemplar of the mystical body 
by reason of the Father’s generation and the Son’s filiation. ‘The 
first communication of divine life within the Trinity is by way 
of generation, from the Father to the Son. The first communica- 
tion of divine life within the mystical body is also from the Father 
to the Son, now the Head of humanity. 


In other words, the first extension of the trinitarian life to 
creation was accomplished in the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Here the Second Person entered the visible world as part of it; 
He united Himself to our race as one of us. Yet He remains en- 
tirely in the bosom of the Father and maintains with Him and 
the Holy Spirit the same unalterable relationships. Through the 
assumption of a complete human nature the eternal Word became 
incarnate. This Person is altogether unique, without precedent or 
parallel in the world of angels or men. He introduces into crea- 
tion, into the very heart of our race, the ineffable Father-Son and 
Son-Spirit relationship which exists from all eternity within the 
Trinity. In consequence, all those who belong to Him as His 
members must share in His own personal relationship to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. 


The Trinity is an exemplar of the mystical body by reason of 
the Son’s filiation. The proper effect of our membership in the 
mystical body is to be one of God’s adopted children, and our 
sonship is a reflection and reproduction of the eternal Sonship 
of the Word. We are, as it were, drawn up to the bosom of God 
and placed at the side of His only-begotten Son through a wholly 
gratuitous overflow of His goodness. So intimate is the union be- 
tween the Son by nature and the sons by grace that God considers 
and treats the members of His Son just as He treats that Son 
Himself. Together they are enfolded in the same embrace of in- 
finite complacency and love. 


‘Let us rejoice and give thanks,” exclaims St. Augustine, ‘“‘that 
we are made not merely Christians but Christ. Do you understand, 
brethren, do you take in the grace of God upon us? ... We are 
made Christ. For if He is the Head, we are the members. The 
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whole man is He and we. .. . The fullness of Christ is Head and 
members. . . . Christ and the Church.” * 

St. Thomas’ expressions in regard to our divine adoption are 
equally emphatic and lucid. ‘‘As a certain likeness of the divine 
goodness is conferred on all creatures by the act of creation, so a 
likeness of natural sonship is conferred by the act of adoption.” ® 
He goes even further by stating that we have more than a like- 
ness; we have a participation. ‘Adoptive sonship is a certain par- 
ticipated likeness of natural sonship.”’ ® 

As noted above, the substantial communication of the divine 
nature from the Father to the Word is by way of necessity; but 
its participation, communicated to creatures, is by way of love 
and liberality. This fact indicates the way in which the second 
process of the trinitarian life, i.e., the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, is manifested and reflected in creation. The generation of 
the Word is the exemplar of our union with God, when raised to 
the supernatural state. It shows us the kind of relationship we 
have with Him as the members of His Son. But the procession of 
the Holy Spirit determines the motive and the measure of this 
relationship. As an absolutely free gift on God’s part, it is be- 
stowed without measure on His part, without merit on ours. 

So it happens that the third Person of the Trinity, who is the 
bond between the Father and the Son, the personal, living actual- 
ization of Their mutual love, becomes also the link between God 
and creatures in the supernatural order. As the product of divine 
union within the Trinity, He effects outside the Trinity that 
union between God and us which is a reproduction of the first 
relationship. For the communication of the divine nature from 
the Father to the Son can be imitated in creation only because 
it is also wholly communicated by Them to the life-giving, sanc- 
tifying Spirit. 


PERSONAL AND PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 


Is it not evident that once we are raised to the supernatural or- 
der through incorporation into the mystical body, the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity enters into the whole fabric of our daily lives? 





4In Joan evang. tract., XXI, 8; PL, 35, 1568. 
5 Summa theol., III, q. 23, a. 1 ad 2. 
6 Ibid., q. 3, a. 5, ad 2. 
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The three divine Persons become not only projected and reflect- 
ed in our supernatural universe, but They enter into the closest 
and most intimate relationship with us. They are present, active 
and productive in a way that is surpassed only by Their presence, 
activity, and fecundity within the limitless circle of the trinitar- 
ian life. 

What does this relationship demand on our part? If the divine 
Persons have condescended to establish such connections with us 
as find no parallel except within Their own “family circle,” we 
are surely bound to a reciprocity of obligations. Noblesse oblige. 
And never was there such nobility as that conferred by divine 
adoption! 

Since we receive the divine life only through our union with 
the Son and as His members, the First Person of the Trinity is 
regarded in a special way as the Father who begets us to super- 
natural life. Of His own infinite abundance, He communicates it 
to us directly in and through His Son. We can repeat the words 
of the Only-Begotten in regard to ourselves: “I have nothing of 
myself.” We know the Father as Father and love Him as such 
only through the incarnate Son. Besides, we have no access to God 
as Father, except in and through Christ. We can know and wor- 
ship Him as Creator and Lord by our natural powers. But, as 
Father we can recognize, love, and honor Him only as members 
of Christ. Hence, He declared: ‘“‘No one knows the Father except 
the Son and anyone to whom the Son decides to reveal him.” 7 

Our sanctity then must be that of a member of the Son, an 
adopted child of the Father. Whatever may be the kind of holi- 
ness that adorns the myriad spirits of the angelic world, whatever 
the graces that illumine their brilliant intellects and inflame their 
ardent love, for us there can be but one type of holiness—that 
which comes to us from our mystical Head and which makes us 
more and more conformable to Him. This is the substance of St. 
Paul’s teaching in the first chapter of his epistle to the Ephesians. 

Hence arises the necessity of reproducing in our souls His own 
dispositions towards His heavenly Father: filial love, obedience, 
confidence. We must strive to realize that like Jesus, we too have 
received everything from Him; like Jesus, our sole objective in 
life should be to accomplish His will; our destiny to glorify Him; 





7 Matt. 11:17. 
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like Jesus and in Jesus, our essential and constant attitude in 
time and in eternity is to receive all from the Father and to refer 
and return all to Him again. 

As regards Christ Himself, our relationship may be summarized 
in our functions as His members. ‘The members of a body perish 
if separated from it; they exist and act only in union and com- 
plete dependence on the body. 

In the supernatural order we cannot exist except in union with 
and dependence on Him; we can accomplish nothing unless He 
works in and through us. Since the members constitute but one 
mystical body with Him, all their activity should be controlled 
and directed by Him. As He said of Himself in reference to the 
Father: “The Son can do nothing of Himself, but only what He 
seeth the Father doing: for what things soever He doth the Son 
also doth in like manner.” § 

This “identification” with Jesus bestows on us numerous ad- 
vantages and privileges. His virtues, His merits, even His prerog- 
atives belong to us as His members, just as the skill in the artist 
belongs to his whole person. Again, Augustine explains this for 
us: “Christ is not simply in the head and not in the body, but 
Christ whole is in the Head and in the body. What therefore His 
members are, that He is; but what He is, it does not follow that 
His members are.” ® 

Finally, our relations with the sanctifying Spirit also flow from 
our status as members of the incarnate Son. Because Christ pos- 
sesses the Spirit in His fullness, we also possess Him in relative 
degrees. Nothing is more clearly asserted in Holy Scripture. Since 
with the Father, the Son is the co-equal principle of the Holy 
Spirit, He “sends” this sanctifying Spirit first to His sacred hu- 
manity, and thence in varying degrees on all His mystical mem- 
bers. He is ours to love and to enjoy as our own possession, in 
accordance with Christ’s own promises. He is our inner guest, in- 
finitely lovable, infinitely powerful, on whom we can lean in every 
necessity. So deeply does this gift of the Spirit penetrate our souls 
that He is the light that guides our steps, the life that animates 
us, the power that makes us holy here and endows us with im- 
mortality hereafter. 





8 John 5:19. 
9 In Joan evang. tract., XXVIII, 1; PL, 35, 1623. 
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The Sacred Passton' 


Luis de Granada, O.P. 


ON THE SAVIOR’S PRAYER IN THE GARDEN ? 


ho are you doing now, my soul? What are you thinking 

about? This is no time for sleep. Come with me to the gar- 
den of Gethsemani, for there you will hear and see great mys- 
teries. There you will observe how joy grows sad, how strength 
encounters fear, how might and power grow weak, how majesty 
stands confused, how glory itself is obscured. 


JOURNEY TO THE GARDEN 


Consider, first of all, how, when that mystical banquet was 
finished, our Lord went with His disciples to the garden to pray 
before He entered upon His passion, so that thus He might teach 
us how, in all the trials and temptations of this life, we always 
should have recourse to prayer as to a sacred anchor by whose 
strength we will be relieved of our burden, or receive power to 
bear it. Because, as St. Gregory says, the Lord shows greater mercy 
toward us when He gives us strength to carry our burdens, than 
when He relieves us of them. 

As companions of this journey He took with Him the three 
closest, most beloved disciples, Peter, James, and John—those 
same ones who had been witnesses of His glorious transfiguration 





1 This is the second part of a series of meditations taken from three of Fray 
Luis’ principal works, translated and edited by Dr. Edward J. Schuster. The in- 
troduction and first part of this series of meditations together with bibliographical 
references are to be found in our March, 1958, number. 


2 Cf. Matt. 26:36-46; Mark 14:32-42; Luke 22:40-46. 
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—in order that they might see what a different appearance He 
now assumes for love of men, He who had revealed Himself all 
glorious to them in that other manifestation. ‘Then, to show them 
that His sufferings within were no less than those which appeared 
outwardly, He spoke these touching words to them: “My soul is 
sorrowful, even unto death. Abide here and watch with Me.” He 
who was true God and true man, the most exalted member of 
our humanity and of all creation, whose words and deeds sprang 
from the very heart of an ineffable deity in whom alone the most 
profound secrets are revealed, this Jesus now became so sad that 
He condescended to share His sufferings with His creatures, say- 
ing, “Watch and pray with Me!” 


Curist’s SORROW 


O riches of heaven! O perfect blessedness! Who has placed 
Thee in these straits, Lord? Who cast Thee out through inhos- 
pitable gates? What made Thee a beggar among Thine own 
creatures, save love itself? ‘Tell me, O blessed Redeemer, why dost 
Thou so fear that death which Thou didst greatly desire, since 
the fulfillment of one’s wishes is cause for rejoicing rather than 
sorrow? The very martyrs had neither the strength nor the joy 
which Thou hast, but rather no more than a small portion which 
Thou, very source of grace, didst communicate unto them. And 
yet with only this they entered joyously upon their martyrdom. 
And Thou, who art the giver of strength and grace, Thou art sad 
and fearful before the battle? 

Surely, this fear is not Thine but mine, even as the martyrs’ 
courage was not theirs but Thine. Thou dost know fear by virtue 
of what Thou hast of our own nature, while they were strength- 
ened by what they possessed of Thee. The weakness of my hu- 
manity is revealed in the fears which Christ experienced, while 
the might of deity shines forth in the power and strength which 
man possesses. Thus the fear is mine, but the strength is. Thine; 
Thy ignominy and shame are really mine, whereas the praises I 
receive are rightfully Thine. 

God took a rib from Adam to form woman from it, putting 
weak flesh in its place. What does this signify, except that from 
Thee, our second Adam, the eternal Father drew forth grace to 
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confer upon the Church, Thy Spouse, while from her God took 
flesh and human weaknesses in order to place them in Thee. 
Wherefore, too, this woman, which is our humanity, was strength- 
ened, while Thou became weak; our nature was strengthened 
with Thy might, and Thou wert weakened with her weakness. 
This was a twofold mercy which Thou didst grant us, O gracious 
Father, when Thou wert not satisfied in clothing us with Thy- 
self, but didst also clothe Thyself with our nature. For both bless- 
ings let the angels praise and magnify Thee forever, since Thou 
wert not sparing in the gift of Thy blessings, nor didst Thou hes- 
itate to receive our miseries and our wickedness. 

What then shall I do as I contemplate all this, realizing how I 
am filled with Thy mercies? What can I do except to glorify Thee. 
And on the other hand, realizing that Thou art covered with sor- 
row and misery for my sake, what can I do except to grieve with 
Thee? For the former will I rejoice; but for the latter I will sor- 
row. And thus, with tears and rejoicing I shall sing and lament 
the mystery of Thy passion. I shall study continually that book 
of Ezechiel which was written with songs and lamentations. ® 


THE SWEAT OF BLOOD 


When He had spoken these words, our Lord withdrew about a 
stone’s throw, and there prostrate upon the ground He began to 
pray with great humility, saying, ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from Me; nevertheless, not as I will but as Thou 
wilt.” And having prayed thus- three times, the third time He 
was overwhelmed with such agony that He began to sweat drops 
of blood which ran down over His most blessed body, falling to 
the ground drop by drop. 

Consider your Lord in such a terrible situation, and behold 
how, as if He saw all the torments which awaited Him, and un- 
derstood perfectly with His most noble imagination the cruel 
tortures that were being prepared for His most sensitive body— 
beholding all this, along with the sins of the world for which He 
was to suffer, the ingratitude of so many souls who would forget 
this blessing in not desiring to avail themselves of this costly, 
efficacious remedy—considering all this, His soul was so torment- 





3 Ezech., chap. 2. 
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ed, His senses and responsive body were so disturbed, that all the 
forces and organs of His body were distorted and wrenched. ‘Thus 
that blessed flesh was everywhere broken, permitting the blood to 
flow through it in such quantity that it ran down to the earth. 
Now if His flesh alone, as evident from its reactions, knew such 
sufferings, what of the soul which knew them intimately and 
directly? 

Among men generally, when they are suddenly placed in a 
trying situation, the blood rushes to the heart, leaving the other 
members cold, robbed, as it were, of their power to aid the chief 
member. But Christ, in that He willed to suffer without any 
consolation whatsoever in order that our redemption might be 
the more universal, would not, out of love for us, grant to Him- 
self even this slight alleviation. 


REFLECTIONS 


Behold your Lord in this agony! Consider not only the suffer- 
ings of? His spirit, but also the expression of His face. Perspira- 
tion usually appears chiefly on the brow and the face. But if blood 
appeared all over the body of Jesus, running down to the ground, 
then what must have been the appearance of that face which 
glowed with uncreated light, that countenance which the heavens 
adore, and which now was dripping and covered with His own 
bloody sweat? 

If, moreover, those who love someone greatly are accustomed, 
in the midst of sickness and the threat of death, to look steadfastly 
at the beloved one, observing the changes of color and expres- 
sion which the illness causes, then here also, my soul, you may 
gaze upon the face of Jesus. What do you feel as you watch such 
strange and deadly indications? What will be the pains that are 
to come, if at the very beginning He experiences such agony? 
What will He feel when He is actually subjected to such tortures, 
when the mere thought of them causes Him to sweat blood? 

But if you do not sympathize and grieve with your Redeemer 
when a bloody sweat breaks forth over His whole body, if now 
you do not weep bitter tears at this sight, then consider that you 
have a heart of stone. If love does not cause you to weep, then 
weep for the very multitude of your own sins, because they are 
the cause of this suffering. Here, to be sure, it is not the execu- 
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tioners who are scourging Him, the soldiers who are crowning 
Him; at this moment it is not nails or thorns which cause the 
blood to flow, but your sins. These are the thorns which pierce 
Him, these the executioners and torturers who torment Him, this 
is the burden which makes Him sweat blood. O my Savior! how 
dearly my salvation and redemption have cost Thee! O Thou 
true Adam, cast forth from paradise because of my sins, Thou 
who by Thy bloody sweat dost earn the bread which I eat! 


MEN’s INDIFFERENCE 


Consider also at this stage Christ’s grievous agony, His vigil, 
and on the other hand, the profound slumber of His disciples; 
thus you will understand that here a great mystery is represented. 
Indeed, there is nothing which so impresses one as to see the 
carelessness and indifference in which men live, their neglect of 
sO important a matter as their own salvation. What could be more 
painful than such culpable indifference to such an important act! 

Now if you wish to appreciate both aspects, then gaze on your 
Savior and also on the disciples at this moment. Behold how the 
Redeemer, fully aware of His own situation, is placed in such 
grave anxiety and suffering that it causes Him to sweat blood. 
Reflect how His disciples, on the other hand, sleep so soundly, 
lying there on the ground, so that neither their Master’s pleas 
nor the hardness of the earth, not even the coldness of the night, 
are enough to awaken them. Consider that the work of man’s 
salvation is so transcendent that. it caused Him who sustains the 
universe to sweat blood. 

Again reflect how contemptuously these very men treat Him, 
since they are so sleepy and indifferent at the moment when God 
Himself keeps watch for their sake. Neither the one aspect nor 
the other could be more impressively presented. If the miseries 
of others placed God Himself in such straits, how can man live 
so neglectfully while his own crimes are involved, when his is the 
fault, his the redemption, the profit, as the damage also was his? 

In this very concern and indifference you will be able to esti- 
mate how truly He is our Lord and Father, how He shows us 
the loving heart of a father. How often does a father not keep 
watch all night long, thinking to discover some remedy while his 
son is sleeping soundly? So too this merciful Father spends the 
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whole night watching, perspiring, agonizing in His efforts to save 
our lives and make us happy, even while we sleep unmindful of 
our own salvation. 


ON OUR SAVIOR’S ARREST * 


Reflect here that when His prayer was finished, that infernal 
band arrived, led by the false friend who had renounced the of- 
fice of apostle and had become, instead, captain and leader of 
Satan’s host. See how shamefully Judas goes before all the rest, 
how he confronts the good Master and betrays Him with a kiss 
of false peace. It is a great tragedy for a human being to be sold 
for money, but much more so to be sold by his friends, by those 
whom he has helped. Here Christ is sold by one whom He had 
made not only a disciple but an apostle. He -is betrayed, more- 
over, with such treachery and guile, is sold to such cruel mer- 
chants of death, men who desire His blood and His flesh to slake 
their [perverted] hunger and thirst. 

And for what a price is He sold? The cheapness of that price 
aggravates the magnitude of the injury. Tell me, Judas, for what 
price are you auctioning off the Lord of all creation? For thirty 
pieces of silver! What a low price for such a mighty Lord! Usu- 
ally a beast brings a higher price in the market place; and you 
sell your God for this? He did not assess you at such a price, for 
He bought you with His own blood. Ah, the values of man as 
compared with God’s estimates! God is sold for thirty pieces of 
silver: and man is purchased by the blood of God Himself! 


Hour OF THE POWERS OF DARKNESS 


At that hour the Lord said to those who came to seize Him: 
“Ye have come out to apprehend Me as though to arrest a thief, 
with swords and lances, yet when I was among you daily in the 
Temple ye did not stretch forth a hand to hold Me. But this is 
your hour, and the powers’ of darkness.” Indeed this is an over- 
whelming mystery. What could be more astounding than to see 
the Son of God take upon Himself not only the likeness of a 
sinner, but that of a condemned criminal! “This,” He says, “‘is 





4Cf. Matt. 26:47-56; Mark 14:43-52; Luke 22:47-53; John 18:2-12. 
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your hour and the powers’ of darkness.” These words signify that 
in this hour the spotless Lamb was delivered into the power of 
the princes of darkness, the demons, so that through their ser- 
vants and ministers they might inflict on Him whatever tortures 
and cruelties they wished. As through the divine permission holy 
Job was delivered into the power of Satan, so that the demon 
might inflict on him all the evil he wished, provided that he did 
not touch Job’s life,® so also permission was given to the rulers 
of darkness, not excepting even life or death, that they might 
inflict upon that sacred humanity all their madness and fury. 
Whence, too, there arose those unheard of mockeries and slanders 
with which the devil sought to slake his hatred, to avenge his 
injuries, and if possible even to destroy that holy Spirit through 
some act of impatience. 

“God showed me,” wrote the prophet Zacharias, “Josue the High 
Priest garbed in a spotted vesture, while Satan was at His right 
hand ready to contradict Him.” ® But for His part the Savior re- 
plies: “I have set the Lord always before me: because He is at 
my right hand, I shall not be moved.’’* Reflect, then, to what 
depths that all-excelling divinity descended for your sake, since 
He reached even the extreme evil, being delivered into the power 
of the devil. Inasmuch as the penalty for your sins deserved such 
punishment, He willed to suffer it, that you might be freed from 
guilt. O holy prophet, what now surprises you after you have seen 
God reduced lower than the angels? And yet it astonishes you 
even more when you see Him delivered into the power of Satan. 
Doubtless heaven and earth trembled at such vast humility and 
love. 


CRUELTY OF CAPTORS 


When Christ answered Judas, all that mob of ravening wolves 
fell upon this gentle Lamb, attacking Him with fury from one 
side and the other, each to the limit of his ability. Ah, how in- 
humanly they will treat Him, what insults they will heap upon 
Him, how many kicks and blows they will give Him, what shouts 
and cries they will raise, even as hunters are accustomed to do 
when already they are upon their prey! They take those blessed 





5 Job 1:1-12. 6 Zach. 3:1. TPs. 15:8. 
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hands which but recently worked such miracles, they bind them 
with rough cords which cut into His wrists and tear the skin from 
His arms, leaving them all bloody; thus bound they lead Him 
through the streets with shameful mockery. 

O shocking sight! Imagine that you knew some individual of 
great authority and prestige whom you saw being led through the 
public thoroughfares in the hands of the police, with a rope 
around his neck, his hands crossed and bound together, amid a 
vast and noisy concourse of people, with great clatter of arms and 
of soldiery. Reflect how you would feel in this situation. Then 
lift up your eyes to behold this Lord who deserves such reverence 
and worship, who worked such miracles, whom all the sick and 
the needy revere, of whom they beg alleviation for all their ills! 
Behold how now they drag Him along so disrespectfully, so shame- 
fully. Observe Him carefully as He journeys along this street, 
deserted by His disciples, accompanied by His enemies, with hur- 
ried step, without any rest, His color changed, His face flushed 
with the haste of His progress. Reflect that in the midst of this 
mistreatment of His person He maintains such dignity in His 
countenance, such serenity in His eyes, and that divine expression 
which all the insults in the world cannot change or obscure. 


Look higher, and stop to contemplate who this is whom you 
see dragged along with such infamy. It is the Word of the Father, 
eternal Wisdom, infinite Power, highest Goodness, perfect Bless- 
edness, true Glory, clear Source of all beauty! Behold, then, how 
for your remedy and salvation Virtue Himself is bound, Inno- 
cence is imprisoned, Wisdom is mocked, Honor is despised, Glory 
is beclouded, while the clear Fountain of all beauty is over- 
shadowed by tears and sorrow. If the priest Heli ® was so affected 
by the capture of the Ark of the Covenant that he fell down from 
his seat, broke his neck and died suddenly, what should the 
Christian soul feel when he sees this Ark containing all the 
treasures of God’s wisdom carried away prisoner in the hands of 
such enemies? ® Let heaven and earth and all that is within them 
praise Him, for He hath heard the cries of the poor, and hath 
not despised the groans of His prisoners, even as He desired to be 
a captive in order to free them. 





8I Kings 4:18. 9 Ps. 68. 
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ON THOSE WHO BIND THE REDEEMER’S HANDS 


Since, O most merciful, most gentle Savior, Thou didst will to 
be bound in order to release us, to free us from our captivity, I 
beseech Thee by that heart of mercy which brought Thee to this 
extreme, that Thou wouldst not permit me to commit such a 
grievous sin as to bind Thy hands as the Jews bound them. For 
it was not only they who bound Thee, but whoever resists Thy 
holy inspirations, whoever does not wish to go where Thou goest, 
nor receive that which Thou, in Thy mercy, wouldst give him. 
Whoever scandalizes his neighbor likewise binds Thy hands, as 
does he who by his bad example diverts someone from his good 
intentions and obstructs the good work which Thou has begun 
in him. 

The distrustful too, O Lord, and the unbelieving, bind Thy 
hands, limiting Thy generosity and mercy, for even as confiding 
trust opens Thy gracious hands, so unbelief and doubt confine 
them. Accordingly the Evangelist states that ‘Thou couldst not 
work many wonders and miracles in Thine own district by reason 
of the unbelief of those who dwelt there. 7° 


The ungrateful, too, along with the negligent tie Thy hands 
and place obstacles in the path of Thy grace, the former because 
they do not thank Thee for Thy blessings, the latter because they 
despise and neglect them, not troubling to avail themselves of 
Thy favors and aids. 
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Finally, those who boast of the graces conferred upon them, 
these also bind Thy hands more firmly, since by this offense they 
become unworthy of Thy help. Hence there is no reason why 
Thou shouldst continue to confer favors on one who finds there- 
in the occasion for becoming still more vain. Nor is there any 
reason why Thou shouldst give the riches of Thy graces to one 
who does not approach Thee with the tribute of his worship and 
adoration, but rather, like a traitor and a thief becomes puffed 
up with Thy glory, presumptuously usurps those tributes and 
rights of adoration which belong to Thee alone. 

I should also assert, Lord, that those who talk too much bind 
Thy hands, as do those who cannot retain in the bosom of their 
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hearts the comforts and consolations which Thou dost grant them. 
For as discreet and well-advised persons are careful not to share 
their confidence with those whom they have found untrust- 
worthy, so Thou also art frequently accustomed to deny a share 
in Thy secrets to those who, without cause or reason, announce 
them to others, thus taking occasion to become still more vain. 


ON CHRIST BEFORE ANNAS AND CAIPHAS ™ 


Today there are many things for you to consider, my soul. 
There are many places where you must accompany your Savior 
unless you also wish to flee like His disciples, or unless your feet 
are too tired to follow where our Lord was pleased to go for your 
sake. Five times today He is brought to different judges, and on 
each occasion He is mistreated for your sake, pays the debt you 
have incurred. In one place He is struck, at another He is spit 
upon, at still another He is scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
sentenced to death. Reflect that these stations are capable of 
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breaking your heart; that we also should follow them with bare | 


and bleeding feet. 


THE SERVANTS’ BLOws 


First of all let us go to the house of Annas and observe how 
there, when the Lord replied courteously to the high priest’s 
questions concerning His followers and teachings, one of the 
wretches there struck His divine face, saying, “Is this how Thou 
dost answer the high priest?” ‘To which the Savior replied gently, 
“If I have spoken evil, show Me what is wrong; but if good, why 
dost thou strike Me?” 


Behold here, O my soul, not only the gentleness and serenity 
of this response, but also that divine countenance scarred and 
discolored by the force of the blow, and the dignity of those 
untroubled eyes which receive this affront. Behold that most holy 
soul which is so humble within, so ready to turn the other cheek 
if the torturer demands it. Ah, wretched hand which thus has 
disfigured that face before which heaven itself bows low, before 
whose majesty the Seraphim and all created nature tremble! What 





11 Cf. Matt. 26:57-68; Mark 14:53-65; Luke 22:54-71; John 18:12-27. 
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have you seen in Him? Why have you thus mistreated the like- 
ness of Him who is the very image of the Father’s glory? Why 
have you insulted the fairest of the sons of men? 


Yet this is not the last injury of that night, because from here 
they bring our Lord to the house of the high priest Caiphas; 
there too you must accompany Him. And there you will see in- 
deed the very Sun of righteousness eclipsed; you will see them 
spit on the divine countenance which the angels desire to look 
upon. For when the Savior is exhorted, in the name of the Father, 
to tell who He is, He replies to this question as befits those who 
are not worthy of receiving such an exalted answer, so that blind- 
ed by this great light they turn against Him like mad dogs, 
venting all their wrath and fury upon Him. Here they compete 
with one another in striking and kicking Him; here those hellish 
mouths spit in that divine face; here they cover His eyes with a 
cloth, strike Him in the face, mock Him, shouting: ‘Prophesy 
who struck Thee!” 


HumMILity AGAINST PRIDE 


O wondrous humility and patience of the Son of God! O Beau- 
ty of the angels! Is this a countenance to spit upon? Men are 
accustomed to turn to the meanest, filthiest spot when they wish 
to expectorate; yet in this whole palace was there no other place 
more despised than Thy face to spit upon? And you, my soul, you 
who are dust and ashes, why are you not humbled by this exam- 
ple? How could any trace of pride remain in the world after 
this overwhelming demonstration? God is silent. He is struck and 
spit upon. The angels, indeed all creatures, are frozen in suspense 
and horror as they contemplate their Creator thus mistreated: 
yet will not a vile worm of a man turn the world upside down for 
some point of “honor’’? 


Why are you astonished, O men, to see your God thus despised 
and tortured, since He came into the world to cure its pride? If 
the bitterness and severity of the medicine astonish you, then re- 
flect again on the magnitude of the injury, and you will compre- 
hend that such an offense requires a proportionate remedy, for 
even with this medicine our injury is not healed completely. You 
are shocked to see your God brought so low. I am shocked to see 
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that you still remain so proud when God has humbled Himself 
in this manner. You are surprised to see God brought down to 
the very dust of the earth; and I am surprised that in view of all 
this, the very dust, the earth, exalts itself above the heavens, 
desires to be more honored than God Himself. 

But why this overwhelming example? Why is even this insuf- 
ficient to conquer the pride of our world? Christ’s humility was 
enough to win God’s heart, to appease Him; yet His lowliness 
does not suffice to vanquish your heart, to subdue it? The angel 
said to the Patriarch Jacob: ““Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel: for as a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” #2 Now if Christ’s humility and 
gentleness prevailed against God’s wrath and fury, how can they 
fail to conquer our pride? If they appeased and won over a heart 
as firm as that of an angry God, how could these qualities fail to 
change and melt our own hearts? 

I am greatly astonished that your anger is not subdued by such 
sufferings, that your pride does not yield to such abasement, your 
presumption to these blows, that your cries and complaints when 
people merely touch your clothes are not suppressed by the pro- 
found silence of your Redeemer. It is indeed marvelous to see 
how by means of such terrible injuries God sought to overthrow 
the kingdom of our pride. 

Cure me then, O good Jesus, of the madness of my own pride, 
cure me by Thy humility; and since the depths of my wounds tell 
me that I need a physician, may they convince me that I already 
possess the remedy. 


ON THE NIGHT OF PETER’S DENIAL*® 


Besides all this, consider the sufferings which our Savior under- 
went during that sorrowful night, for the soldiers who were His 
guards mocked Him, as St. Luke describes, resorting: to torture 
and contemptuous treatment in order to entertain themselves and 
keep awake. 





12 Gen. 32:28. 
13 Cf. Matt. 26:69-75; Mark 14:66-72; 15:1-14; Luke 22:54-62; 23:1-25; 
John 18:12-40; 19-1-16. 
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A SORROWFUL NIGHT 


Behold now, O my soul, how your beloved Bridegroom is 
placed here as target or so many blows and insults! Ah, restless 
night in which, good Jesus, neither Thou sleepest, nor do they 
sleep whose diversion it is to torture Thee! Night was created in 
order that all creatures might find rest therein, so that the senses 
and members of the body might find repose from the labors of 
the day. Yet now they misuse that same night in order to torment 
Thee in all Thy members and senses, wounding Thy body, af- 
flicting Thy spirit, binding Thy hands, spitting upon Thy coun- 
tenance, torturing Thine ears, so that during the time when the 
whole body usually finds rest, all is travail and suffering in Thy 
members! 

How different are these matins from those which the heavenly 
choir once sang to Thee! There they cried out, “Holy, holy, 
holy!” Here they shout: “Crucify Him! Let Him die!” O ye 
heavenly hosts, what are you thinking as ye behold Him so tor- 
tured on earth whom you so reverently adore in heaven? What 
are your thoughts as you see God suffering such things for the 
very persons who are inflicting these pains upon Him? Who ever 
heard of such love that would move to suffer death in order to 
free from death those very persons who were slaying Him? The 
malice of man can go no farther than to lay hands on God Him- 
self; nor can anyone imagine anything greater than God’s good- 
ness and mercy in desiring to suffer all this for the creature who 
behaved thus. 


PETER’S DENIAL 


Moreover, the sufferings of that terrible night grew with the 
denial of St. Peter. That intimate friend, that disciple chosen as 
witness of Christ’s glory in the Transfiguration, that follower 
honored above all others in the primacy of the Church—he, the 
first of the apostles, not once but three times, in the very presence 
of the Lord, swears and perjures himself in affirming that he does 
not know Christ. 

O Peter! Is this Man before you so evil, then, that you are 
ashamed even to acknowledge that you are acquainted with Him? 
Indeed, this is as though you are condemning Him even before 
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the high priests condemn, for you are saying, in effect, that He 
is so low a person that you would be debasing and dishonoring 
yourself in recognizing Him. What greater insult than this is 
possible? 

Then the Lord turned and looked at Peter, His eyes following 
that lost sheep. O glance of wondrous power! O silent glance, 
which nevertheless is so meaningful! How well Peter understood 
the language and inflection of that glance. The cry of the cock 
was not enough to awaken him; but this silent look had that ef- 
fect. Christ’s eyes, however, not only speak, they act; and Peter’s 
tears acknowledge this, tears which flow not so much from Peter’s 
eyes as from those of Christ. 


Thus when you also awaken from spiritual slumber and come 
to yourself, you should understand that this is a gift of the Lord’s 
eyes which are gazing upon you. The cock had already crowed, 
and Peter took no account, for the Lord had not yet looked on 
him. But Christ looked at Peter, and presently he repented of his 
sins with bitter tears. Indeed, Christ’s eyes open ours; it is they 
which arouse those who slumber. 


PETER’S ACTION 


Then the Gospel writer states that Peter went out and wept 
bitterly. This he says that you my understand that it is not 
enough to weep for sin, but it is necessary to flee from the place 
and occasions of sin. Because to bewail one’s sins and yet always 
to be repeating them is to call down the wrath of the Lord upon 
you. 

Note well that Peter’s chief fault consisted in having shown 
fear and shame in acknowledging himself as Christ’s follower, 
even as this appears in his denial. Now if such actions are equiv- 
alent to denying Christ, how many Christians will you not find 
who thus deny Him? How many there are who refuse to go to 
confession, to receive Communion, to associate their thoughts 
with God, to converse with the godly, to suffer injuries, in order 
that the world may not despise them? Yet what is all this except 
to be ashamed to appear as a follower of Christ, as one who keeps 
His commandments? And what is this except to deny Christ, as 
St. Peter denied Him when he was ashamed to appear as His 
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disciple? What, indeed, do these persons expect who act thus, ex- 
cept the punishment and condemnation of that Lord who said: 
‘He who is ashamed to appear as my follower among men, him 
the Son of man will be ashamed to recognize as His own when 
He shall come with majesty, in the glory of His Father, and with 
the company of the heavenly hosts’’? * 


BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD 


When this sad night was over they brought the Savior to the 
house of the governor Pilate, who, when he had ascertained that 
Christ was a native of Galilee, sent Him to Herod who was king 
in that land. But Herod thought that Christ was insane, and 
hence ordered that He be clothed in a white garment, then sent 
Him back to Pilate. Here it is evident that in our world the 
Savior was not only considered a criminal, but also a madman. 


O vast and venerable mystery! The greatest strength and virtue 
of the Christian is to pay no attention to the judgments and opin- 
ions of this world. Here, brother, is your opportunity to learn this 
philosophy well, to console yourself with this model when the 
world despises you. For the world can do you no injury, can bring 
no false charge against you, which it has not already made against 
Christ. 

He was considered a criminal, an agitator among the people. 
As such He was accused before the judges; as such they demanded 
His death. They considered Him a wizard, possessed by the devil, 
whence they asserted that by the power of Beelzebub He cast out 
devils. He was considered a glutton and a drunkard, so that they 
said: ‘‘Behold, here is a man who is a heavy drinker.” & He was 
considered a person who frequented evil places and was found in 
the company of evildoers, whence they claimed that He associat- 
ed with publicans and sinners. ‘They considered Him to be a man 
of evil antecedents and race, wherefore they said: “Thou art a 
Samaritan and hast a devil.” 1® They thought He was a heretic 
and blasphemer, whence they claimed that He made Himself 
God, and forgave sins like God. To climax all this, there were 





14 Cf, Matt. 10:33; Mark 8:38. 
15 Cf. Luke 7:34. 
16 John 8:48. 
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not wanting those who said He was mad; as such they treat Him 
now, nor is this treatment accorded in a general way, by persons 
of no account, but by men of position, by courtiers of Herod, who 
garb Him like a madman, in order that all may think of Him as 
such. 

O unspeakable humility! O model of every virtue! O solace in 
every tribulation! Now, my soul, in order that you may not pay 
attention to the opinions and values of this world, that you may 
see how mad, how false are its words and deeds, its judgments 
and conclusions, look upon this model of every virtue, this uni- 
versal comfort and strength amid all evils, and here behold how 
God’s wisdom is distorted as madness, how virtue is twisted till it 
appears as vice, how truth becomes heresy, temperance appears as 
gluttony, the world’s peace-maker is made to appear as its great- 
est agitator, the law’s fulfillment as the lawbreaker, while He who 
justifies sinners is falsely considered as a sinner and one who leads 
sinners. 


PATIENCE OF CHRIST 


Amid all these comings and goings, these questions and answers, 
before the judges, reflect carefully upon our Savior’s moderation 
and self-control, the serenity of His countenance, the perfection 
and integrity of that soul which was never conquered or crushed 
by these terrible experiences. Moreover, finding Himself in the 
presence of so many judges and tribunals, amid so many injuries 
and sufferings, among such confusion of voices and cries accusing 
Him, calling for His death, in the midst of His enemies’ fury and 
madness, confronted by death itself and with the wood of the 
Cross already present—in the midst of such tempestuous assaults, 
His steadfastness was so outstanding, His poise and patience so 
extraordinary, that He said and did nothing which was not in 
keeping with His great and generous heart. No harsh or bitter 
word came from His mouth, neither did He grieve or break down 
in pleas, supplications, and tears; but rather in all this trial He 
maintained the integrity which was fitting to the dignity of such 
an exalted person. 

What silence amid these numerous false accusations! What elo- 
quence when He did speak! What prudence and wisdom in His 
replies! Finally, too, such was the expression of His countenance 
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and His spirit in His tribulations, that this alone, without other 
testimony, should have sufficed to justify His cause, if the vileness 
of those minds would have permitted them to appreciate the lofti- 
ness of this proof. 


ON THE SCOURGING* 


In addition to all these injuries, contemplate the scourging 
which our Savior suffered at the pillar. Here the judge, seeing 
that he could not appease the fury of these cruel enemies, decided 
to visit upon Christ a punishment so cruel that it would satisfy 
the wrath even of those pitiless hearts, and that being content 
with this, they might refrain from demanding His death. 

This is one of the most impressive, astounding spectacles which 
our world has ever witnessed. Who could ever imagine that 
blows would ever fall on God’s shoulders? David says: ‘““The place 
of Thine abode, O Lord, is most exalted; evil shall not attain to 
where Thou art, neither shall the scourge be seen in Thy dwell- 
ing.” 18 Yet what is more distant from God’s glory than the lowli- 
ness of the lash? This is a punishment for thieves and slaves, so 
debasing, indeed, that if one were a citizen of Rome, no matter 
how guilty he might be, he was not subjected to the scourge. In 
spite of all this, behold now the very Lord of heaven, Creator of 
the universe, Glory of the angels, the Power and Majesty of the 
Living God comes to be punished with the lashes of the whip! 
Truly I believe that here the choirs of angels stood horrified and 
astonished as they watched this wonder, acknowledging the sub- 
limity of that divine goodness which was here revealed to them. 
If indeed, on the day of His birth the very air was rent with cries 
of praise when they had seen no more than the swaddling clothes 
and the manger, what will they now exclaim when they behold 
the lash and the column? And you, my soul, whom this event af- 
fects so much more intimately than it did the angels, how much 
more should you not feel sorrow and gratitude? 


‘THE BruTAL DEED 


Enter now in spirit into Pilate’s court and be prepared to shed 





17 Matt. 27:26-30; Mark 15:15-19; John 19:1-3. 18 Ps, 90:9-10. 
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bitter tears, for assuredly you will need them for what you will 
see and hear. Observe how those murderous, criminal butchers so 
unfeelingly strip the Savior of His garments. See with what hu- 
mility He allows Himself to be thus exposed, not opening His 
mouth or answering a single word to all the insults visited upon 
Him. Then watch how they bind that sacred body to the pillar in 
order that here they may more effectively wound it at their own 
pleasure, in the place and manner they desire. Consider how the 
Lord of angels stood all alone amid such cruel torturers, with no 
defenders to speak for Him, not even encountering eyes which 
might sympathize with Him. Observe how they begin at once to 
wield their whips and lashes against His gentle flesh, how they 
add blows to blows, and wounds to wounds. Here you see that 
most holy body clothed with open wounds, His skin torn, blood 
flowing over His entire body. , 

Above all what a shock it is to discover that mighty wound 
which was opened in the middle of His back, where most of the 
blows fall? Indeed I believe that it is so deep and gaping that if 
they had gone a bit farther they would have uncovered the white 
bones amid the scarlet flesh, that thus at the pillar they would 
have terminated His blessed life before He reached the Cross. 

Finally, they so wounded and mangled this holiest body, they 
covered it with such blows and opprobrium, they so ploughed and 
sowed it with lacerations and scars that He lost His very likeness 
and scarcely appeared to be human any longer. And now, my 
soul, look upon that handsome, honest Man standing, as He here 
stands, all tortured, shamed, and naked. See how this gentle flesh, 
beautiful as a flower, is torn and lacerated in every member. 


PROOF OF LOVE 


The Law of Moses ordained that when evildoers were flogged 
the number of lashes should be in proportion to the offense, pro- 
vided that they did not exceed forty, and in order, as: the Law 
stated, ““That thy brother may not fall to earth before thee all 
torn and disfigured.” 1° For it seemed to the lawgiver that to ex- 
ceed this number of blows was such an atrocious punishment that 
it was inconsistent with the laws of brotherhood. But in Thee, O 





19 Deut. 25:3. 
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good Jesus, who hast never broken the law of justice, in Thee 
they break every law of mercy. And they violate laws in such 
manner that instead of forty they give Thee more than five thou- 
sand, as many holy doctors inform us. Now if with more than 
forty lashes a body is so defaced and deformed, how must Thine 
have appeared, my blessed Lord and Redeemer, after more than 
five thousand? 

O Thou joy of angels, Thou glory of saints! Who has thus 
mutilated Thee? Who has defaced with so many stains this mirror 
of innocence? Obviously it was not Thy sins, Lord, but mine 
which have thus afflicted Thee. Love and mercy have importuned 
Thee, compelling Thee to take up this heavy burden. Love 
caused Thee to give me all Thy goodness, while mercy led Thee 
to take upon Thee all my wickedness. Yet if love and mercy have 
brought Thee to such a terrible state, who could still doubt Thy 
love? 

If the greatest proof of love is to suffer for the one beloved, 
then what is each of these sorrows and wounds of Thine except 
additional evidence of Thy love? What are all these wounds and 
mutilations except so many heavenly mouths which preach love 
to me, which demand love of me? And if the witnesses were as 
numerous as the blows of the lash, who could question the evi- 
dence which is attested by so many witnesses? Then what doubt 
can linger if so many valid arguments do not convince me? 

The Evangelist St. John marvels at the unbelief of the Jews, 
remarking that although the Lord had performed so many mir- 
acles among them, they still did not believe in Him. *° O blessed 
Evangelist! Cease wondering at their unbelief and consider mine! 
For bearing the pains of His passion is no less an argument for 
believing in Christ than are His miracles. If it is astonishing, then, 
that they did not believe what He said when He had worked 
miracles, how much greater cause for wonder is it that when He 
has received more than five thousand lashes for us we still do not 
believe that He loves us? 


INESTIMABLE LOVE 


And how will this appear if we join it to all the other labors 





20 John 12:37. 
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and sufferings of His life, since they all arose from love? What 
brought Thee down from heaven except love? What caused Thee 


to descend from the bosom of Thy Father to that of Thy Moth- | 
er, clothing Thyself with our mortality, becoming partaker of 
our miseries, if it was not love? What but love placed Thee in a | 


stable, made Thee lie down in a manger, exiled Thee in a strange 
land? What made Thee bear the burden of our mortality so many 
years, except love? What made Thee travel and labor in the sweat 
of Thy brow, watch and keep vigil the night through, cross land 
and water in search of souls, but love? 


What bound Samson hand and foot, what cropped off his hair, 
stripped him of all his strength and delivered him over to the 
mockery of his enemies, except love for Delilah his spouse? And 
what save love for Thy Spouse the Church, love for the souls of 
each one of us, bound Thee, our true Samson, stripped Thee of 
Thy strength and power, delivered Thee into the hands of Thine 
enemies so that they might mock Thee, spit upon Thee, blas- 
pheme against Thee? 

What, finally, caused Thee even to place Thyself upon the 
beam, to remain there tortured from head to foot, all tormented, 
Thy hands pierced, Thy side torn open, all Thy members dis- 
jointed, Thy body all bloody, Thy veins empty, Thy lips dry, 
Thy tongue bitter with gall, mangled and lacerated horribly in 
one mass of pain? What could wreak such havoc upon Thee save 
love alone? O love inestimable! O gracious love! O love befitting 
the heart and majesty of Him who is infinitely good and loving, 
who is love itself! 


Way Do I Nor Love? 


Now with such overwhelming and numerous proofs as these, 
how shall I not believe, O Lord, that Thou dost love me, for is it 
not certain that Thou hast carried with Thee into heaven the 
heart which Thou didst possess on earth? Thou art not like the 
cupbearer of Pharaoh who, when he enjoyed prosperity, forgot 
the lowly friends whom he had left in prison. Instead, the pros- 
perity and glory which Thou dost presently enjoy in heaven 
causes Thee to be even more merciful to the children Thou hast 
left behind here on earth. Now if it is certain that Thou lovest 
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me so much, why do I not ilove Thee? Why do I not hope in Thee? 
Why do I not confide in Thee? Why do I not consider myself be- 
yond measure happy and rich when I have God Himself as my 
friend? It is indeed a great wonder that anything in this life can 
still cause me anxiety, for I have such a rich and powerful love 
who rules all things. 











Spirituahty for All 
VIII. Sacramental Beginnings 


J. R. Gillis, O.P. 


ap nearee on the spiritual life do not usually include an 

extensive treatment of the sacraments of baptism and con- 
firmation. The reason for this omission is fairly evident. In the 
first place, spiritual theology deals with the interior life, which 
is that increasingly conscious form of the life of grace in every 
generous soul.+ The soul’s growth in the life of grace is its prin- 
cipal concern. So it will deal with the sacraments of penance and 
the Eucharist, pointing out how one can improve his own per- 
formance in the reception of these sacraments, because their fre- 
quent reception is part of the Christian life. Compared with this 
growth in grace and in the life of prayer, baptism and confirma- 
tion and their effects upon the soul seem very fundamental and 
elemental, a long way removed from the interior life. Since we 
receive these sacraments but once, and for most readers of spirit- 
ual theology, the reception of both is behind them, there does not 
seem to be any particular utility in pursuing a study of them. 
They do not seem to have anything to contribute to Christian 
perfection. 


‘THE CHURCH’s AWARENESS OF HER DIVINE ORIGIN 


However, it is characteristic of the Catholic Church that she is 
constantly harking back to the root from whence she sprang, to 
the rock out of which she was hewn. For that root is the true 





1R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior Life (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1947), I, 28. 
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Vine, and that rock is the Stone rejected by the builders which 
has become the head of the corner. The root and rock are Christ. 
She is constantly aware of her own birth out of the side of Christ, 
as He hung upon the Cross. Ever remembering her divine origin, 
she never forgets the promises of Christ. In her office as teacher 
and mother, then, the Church ever gently prods her children to 
be increasingly aware and appreciative of their origin. So in our 
times, she is always alert to doctrinal excesses on the subject of 
piety. In opposing the sterile veneer of individualism which 
blighted Catholic piety in the past centuries, certain excesses were 
preached by zealots known as the protagonists of objective piety. 
They emphasized and drew attention to the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity as opposed to the individualistic excess, the mystery of the 
mystical body as opposed to an exclusively personal relationship 
of faith and love of Jesus Christ, and the infinite value of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice as opposed to the limited efficacy of private 
devotions and prayers. From these profound comparisons some 
concluded that all Christian piety ought to be centered in the 
mystery of the mystical body of Christ, leaving no room for what 
they call “personal” or “subjective” piety. They hold that all 
other religious practices which are not strictly bound up with the 
sacred liturgy and those which take place outside of public wor- 
ship are to be neglected. * 


In combating both extremes of individualism and excessive so- 
cialism, Pope Pius XII has provided us with a splendid defense of 
orthodox piety. Individualism has no place in the Church, if by 
individualism we mean a selfish quest for the perfection of char- 
ity. If it means that, then it is a contradiction in terms. Nor is 
there any place for an excessive socialism or communism in the 
Church, which would insinuate if not openly teach that salvation 
is not of the individual soul, but of all souls commonly, as mem- 
bers of the mystical body of Christ. While these two extremes are 
mutually opposed, there is no opposition between what is a 
proper objective and subjective piety. Rather both facets of the 
Christian life are necessarily and mutually dependent for the full 
flowering of perfection. The Pontiff branded as completely false, 





2 Pius XII, Mediator Dei; AAS, XXXIX (1947), 521 f.: Paulist Press trans- 


lation, n. 43. 
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insidious, and very damaging, * the contention that the “objec- 
tive” piety alone is truly Christian. While the sacraments do pro- 
duce their effects ex opere operato, i.e., in virtue of the sacred 
rite itself, it is false to conclude that the recipient’s dispositions 
have no influence on the fruitfulness of the sacrament. ‘The mem- 
bers of the mystical body, after all, are alive. Each is an individ- 
ual person, adorned with reason and will. They must voluntarily 
press their lips to the source of supernatural life, having removed 
everything that could impede its complete effectiveness. The work 
of redemption was independent of our individual will, yet there 
is still required of us an effort of the soul to obtain true sanctity 
and eternal salvation. The God who made us without ourselves, 
will not save us without ourselves. That very effort of soul in- 
volves the pattern of subjective piety. 

In expounding his doctrine, the Holy Father touches upon the 
role of devotion in divine worship and its immediate cause, med- 
itation and contemplation. Emphasizing the absolute necessity of 
mental prayer for progress in holiness, he suggests that Christian 
men and women should often follow the example of the Church 
in lively recollection of the root from whence she sprung and the 
rock from which she was hewn. * In other words, they should re- 
flect upon their own initiation as members of Christ’s mystical 
body. Most Catholics, it is true, were baptized long before the use 
of reason dawned. This fact does not nullify the usefulness of the 
Pope’s suggestion; rather, it enhances the gratuitous aspect of the 
gift of God. Moreover, our incorporation into Christ’s mystical 
body is not really complete until the second sacrament of the 
Christian initiation has been received. The sacrament of con- 
firmation completes the engrafting, and is for most Catholics an 
experience which can be recalled, reconsidered, and re-evaluated. 


REBIRTH AND RE-FORMATION IN CHRIST 


‘These two sacraments in a special way form the providential 
circumstances of our rebirth and re-formation in Christ. Let us 
consider them in the order of their reception. Baptism is recog- 
nized principally because of its imperative necessity for eternal 
salvation. Because we are born into this world in the state of 





3 Ibid., n. 44. 4 Cf. ibid., n. 49. 
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original sin, it is important that we be reborn spiritually in order 
that original sin and all the punishment due to sin be removed. 
This spiritual rebirth is accomplished at baptism by the infusion 
into the soul of sanctifying grace, the theological and cardinal 
virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The supernatural organ- 
ism thus engrafted onto man’s soul and faculties is the gift of God 
to every baptized child, although it must await his use of reason 
before it moves into operation. It is a gift that completely out- 
strips all the perfections of the world of nature. No matter how 
much it may seem to be evidence of divine extravagance and 
prodigality, let us accept God’s own estimation of His gift, and 
concentrate rather upon its complete gratuity. It is completely 
God’s doing; no merit of our own enters into the picture. Not 
only is the beginning of the supernatural life in us God’s work, 
but its development and ultimate completion is also His. The 
sooner we appreciate our complete dependence upon His Infinite 
goodness and mercy, the more surely, humbly, and effectively 
shall we assume our own responsibilities in the divine pattern. 
Yet, if this were all we were to say of baptism, we would be 
creating a false picture of God’s working within us. Not only do 
we become the temples of the living God, but we are also through 
the reception of baptism incorporated into the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ. For Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, now 
gloriously reigning at the right hand of His Father in heaven, 
continues His redemptive mission upon earth through His mys- 
tical body, which is compounded of men, drawn from the human 
race, and welded into a supernatural unity with Him. This fact is 
decribed as the real basis of the ascetical life in the Christian reli- 
gion. For Christ comprises all salvation in Himself; hence, union 
with Him or incorporation in Him by baptism is the beginning 
or starting point of personal salvation. The whole framework of 
sanctification and salvation is shaped by two divine truths. The 
first is the indwelling presence of the Trinity in the souls of the 
just. The second is the existence of the mystical body of Christ, 
the Roman Catholic Church, through which He continues His 
redemptive mission upon earth until the end of time. The final 
completion and perfecting of this body is the aim, purpose, and 
end of the work of creation. 
Baptism is called the perfect sacramental representation of the 
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passion and death of Christ. Through its symbolism man is born 
to a new life by being united to the very death of Christ. For the 
sole cause of the forgiveness of sin is Christ, suffering and dying 
willingly as the price of our redemption. As Head, He endured 
suffering and death for His members. But the redemption thus 
accomplished is a kind of universal cause for the forgiveness of 
sin. This universal cause must be applied to the individual 
through faith and the sacraments of faith. St. TThomas thus sum- 
marizes this doctrine: ‘No sin can be forgiven save by the power 
of Christ’s passion; hence the Apostle says > that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission. Consequently no movement of the 
human will suffices for the remission of sin, unless there be faith 
in Christ’s passion, and the purpose of participating in it, either 
by receiving baptism or submitting to the keys of the Church.” ® 
The grace therefore that comes to a man through any of the sac- 
raments, but most particularly through baptism, is grace shot 
through with love, courage, blood, and scars of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. “On the eve of His death Jesus said to His Father: ‘And 
for them do I sanctify myself; that they also may be sanctified in 
truth.’ (John 17:19) This sanctification by which Christ gave 
Himself up to His Father in a humble submission of love, in a 
total acquiescence to His divine will, is transmitted to us by the 
sacrament of baptism.’’* It opens, too, the eye of faith to the senti- 
ments of Christ, sentiments of detachment from all that is not 
the will of God, of complete self-oblation to the Father that He 
may realize His eternal designs. 

The sacramental symbol of baptism, the washing with water 
and the pronouncing of the words: “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” has by 
divine institution power to produce the effect interiorly which it 
signifies exteriorly. Now not only does the sacramental sign sig- 
nify both a cleansing and a refreshing, but it also (especially in 
the form of immersion ) is representative of going down into death 
to rise again to a new life. The spiritual regeneration has often 
to deeper love and desire for complete conformity with Christ 





5 Heb. 9:22. 
6 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 69, a. 1, ad 2. 


7C. V. Heris, O.P., The Mystery of Christ (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1950), p. 142. 
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been referred to as a dying to vice and rising to the life of Christ. 
St. Thomas thought that by submitting to this Christian symbol- 
ism, the human person was thereby incorporated in the passion 
and death of Christ, according to the words of St. Paul: “If we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall live also together with 
Christ.” ® Hence it is clear that the passion of Christ is commun- 
icated to every baptized person, so that he is healed just as if he 
himself had suffered and died. 


EssENTIAL EFFECT OF BAPTISM 


The essential effect of baptism is the begetting of man through 
the sufferings and death of Christ to the new life of grace. It in- 
volves, however, not only union with Christ but also with all oth- 
er members of His mystical body. Ordinarily this is accomplished 
by the reception of the sacrament of baptism, which has its ef- 
ficacy from Christ’s passion, and also from the Holy Ghost as first 
cause. In this regard, St. Thomas remarks that the effect depends 
upon the first cause, which, however, surpasses the effect and does 
not depend upon it. Consequently, a man may without the sac- 
rament of baptism receive the sacramental effect of Christ’s pas- 
sion in so far as he is conformed to Christ by suffering for Him. 
So it is written: ‘These are they who are come out of great trib- 
ulation, and have washed their robes and have made them white 
in the blood of the lamb.” ® Again, without either the sacrament 
or the shedding of blood, the effect of Christ’s passion may be 
mercifully produced in the soul by the Holy Ghost who moves 
the mind and heart of man to believe and to love God and to 
repent his sins. This is called baptism of repentance or desire. 
The desire which is implicit is also present in baptism of blood; 
it regards the reception of the sacrament when and if this should 
become possible. Martyrdom, however, is not normally the be- 
ginning of supernatural life. Rather, it usually comes as the con- 
clusion of a life lived in close conformity to Christ’s passion, 
which began with its figurative representation through the sacra- 
ment of baptism. There followed in the martyr’s life a constant 
flow of graces whereby the Holy Ghost moved his mind and heart 
crucified. The ultimate conformity is reached through the special 





8 Rom. 6:8. 8 Apoc. 7:4. 
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grace whereby man willingly and joyfully imitates the divine re- 
demptive act, not by figure, sign, or sacrament, but in the reality 
of suffering and dying. Moreover, his motive is that of Christ, 
who Himself gave the highest proof of unselfish love. ‘Greater 
love than this no man hath that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 1° Between the incorporation and the final touch of 
assimiliation to Christ, there is the long and difficult pattern of 
growing up in Christ, of growing like Christ, which is both ob- 
jective and subjective, sacramental and ascetical. The blending of 
these elements produces true and authentic Christian holiness. 
The ultimate unity of the effect is demanded by the unity of its 
cause. For Christ, through His passion, not only delivered us from 
sin, but also inaugurated the rites of the Christian religion by 
offering Himself, an oblation and sacrifice to God. ™ 

The secondary effect of baptism is the sacramental character, 
which, indelibly stamped upon the soul, confers the power to en- 
ter into the rites of Christian worship. These rites are principally 
the sacramental sacrifice of the Eucharist and the seven sacra- 
ments of the New Law. The character of baptism empowers a 
man to receive all the other sacraments validly. Without this 
character none of them can be validly received. In other words, 
it makes the baptized a true member of the mystical body, dis- 
posed and prepared to profit by its ceremonies and rites. So by 
fervent and devoted use of the sacraments provided, the baptized 
will receive a growing conformity to Christ through his sacra- 
mental experiences. Of course, he is prepared not only to receive 
but to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and to draw from 
this supreme act of Christ’s mystical body, the promised effect of 
likeness to the Crucified. The sanctification of man and the wor- 
ship of God are inseparably united, so that it is impossible to ac- 
complish the one properly without the other end also being 
accomplished. But most of all the child of God, created by bap- 
tism, seeks the full-fledged maturity and confidence in the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. 


Wuat Baptism Dors Not Do 


The ascetical conformity to Christ would not be necessary if 





10 John 15:13. 11, Summa theol., IIIa, q. 62, a. 5. 
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baptism took away all the penalties of original sin. St. ‘Thomas 
does not admit that baptism, the perfect sacramental representa- 
tion of the passion and death of Christ, has not the power to 
bring about the complete rectification of man, and all his powers. 
He insists that it has, but according to the disposition of divine 
providence they are not taken away immediately by the sacra- 
ment, but they will be removed in the just when, in the resurrec- 
tion of the body, mortality will put on immortality. The complete 
triumph is deferred for very good reasons. Baptism confers grace 
and the supernatural organism as well as the sacramental charac- 
ter, while it does not cure the destitution of order in the powers 
of the soul, the remains of original sin. 

The first reason offered by St. Thomas for the fittingness of this 
situation is that it is entirely proper that what takes place in the 
Head should take place also in each member incorporated. So 
Christ freely assumed a passible human nature, subject to com- 
mon penalties of hunger, thirst, suffering, and death, in order that 
He might obediently fulfill the command, the eternal decree of 
His Father—that mankind be redeemed only through His suf- 
ferings and death upon the Cross. The second reason is that it 
offers a splendid opportunity and occasion for our spiritual train- 
ing, so that by utilizing the supernatural virtues we may fight 
victoriously against the law of sin, concupiscence, and the other 
defects in our nature. Thus, the Christian’s return to God is by 
no other way than that of Christ. It is the way of sacrifice, self- 
immolation, freedom, and joy. In a clear and exact estimation of 
the task at hand, the Christian begins to appreciate the real need 
for the sacraments, and the constant flow of God’s grace, if his life 
of self-conquest is to be successful. 

Because of the errors of the reformers, the Council of Trent 
summarized this doctrine in a most authoritative way: “In the 
one baptized there remains concupiscence or an inclination to sin, 
which, since it is left for us to wrestle with, cannot injure those 
who do not acquiesce but resist manfully by the grace of Jesus 
Christ; indeed, he who shall have striven lawfully shall be 
crowned. This concupiscence, which the Apostle some times calls 
sin (Rom. 6:12), the holy council declares the Catholic Church 
has never understood to be called sin in the sense that it is truly 
and properly sin in those born again, but in the sense that it is of 
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sin and inclines to sin.” # Actually the healing of the wound or 
wounds of human nature begins with the grace of baptism but 
it is a long process. It requires the best of both the sacramental 
and ascetical patterns of sanctity for its ultimate and final success. 
Obviously, they are mutually helpful. Through the ascetical prac- 
tices of the Christian life, man disposes himself for a more fruitful 
reception of the sacrament of the Eucharist. On the other hand, 
the fruitful reception of Holy Communion and the active partici- 
pation in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass cannot but 
help the Christian in the battle against self and concupiscence. 
The Christian’s conformity to Christ, begun in baptism, is ef- 
fected much more thoroughly in the Holy Eucharist, for man is 
made perfect in union with Christ who suffered. 


CONFIRMATION’S ROLE IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


Of course, one of the most important acts of divine worship to 
which the baptized is ordered by his baptism is the sacrament of 
confirmation. St. Thomas visualized the role of confirmation in 
the Christian life as the normal and necessary completion of the 
divine work begun in the soul through baptism. 


In every work, the final completion is reserved to the supreme act or 
power. . . . Now the faithful of Christ are a divine work according to I 
Cor. 3:9: You are God’s building; and they are also an epistle, as it 
were, written with the Spirit of God according to II Cor. 3:2 f. And this 
sacrament of confirmation is, as it were, the final completion of the work 
of Christian initiation. In this sense, by baptism man is built into a spirit- 
ual dwelling, and is written like a spiritual letter; whereas, by the sac- 
rament of confirmation, like a house already built, he is consecrated as a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and as a letter already written, is signed with 
the sign of the cross. Therefore the conferring of this sacrament is re- 
served to bishops, who possess supreme power in the Church. % 


Since the proper effect of confirmation is true Christian matur- 
ity in the community of the mystical body, it is evident that it is 
not for a few, but for all the members. Just as it is the intention 
of nature that everyone born corporally should come to perfect 
age, by so much more is it God’s intention to bring all things to 





12 Council of Trent, Session V, canon 5. 
13 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 72, a. 11. 
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perfection, since nature shares in this intention only inasmuch 
as it is a reflection of God. Now the soul to which the spiritual 
birth and perfect spiritual age belong is immortal; hence, it is 
God’s ordered plan that those baptized should reach the perfec- 
tion of maturity in the body of Christ. The difference between 
the baptized member and the confirmed member of the body of 
Christ is the difference between a child and a mature man. 

The action proper to a child immediately after birth, notes St. 
Thomas, is different from the action which is proper to him when 
he has come to perfect age. And therefore by the sacrament of 
confirmation man is given a spiritual power in respect of sacred 
actions other than those for which he received power in baptism. 
In the latter case, he received power to do those things in the mys- 
tical body which pertained to his own salvation, forasmuch as he 
lived to himself; whereas in confirmation he receives power to do 
those things which pertain to the spiritual combat with the ene- 
mies of the faith. The essential difference is reflected in outlook, 
judgment, and sense of responsibility. A man on reaching matur- 
ity begins to look beyond his own personal good to the greater 
good of the community, as he assumes his rights and obligations 
as a citizen bound by laws and national traditions. So, too, the 
mature member of the mystical body is supernaturally awakened 
and alerted to his greater responsibility—the common good of the 
spiritual community of the faithful. Actually the grace of con- 
firmation is a kind of supernatural insurance against the inherent 
weakness and selfishness which is naturally in the child. It is im- 
perative to the body of Christ that the children grow up to the 
spiritual age of mature citizens. Without it the very life of the 
Church and her apostolate must not only be hampered but prac- 
tically nonexistent. St. John Chrysostom writes: “The most per- 
fect rule of Christianity, its exact definition, its peak is this: seek 
that which is for the benefit of the community. Nothing can make 
one more Christlike than to look after the welfare of others.” 14 


VOCATION OF THE CONFIRMED MEMBER OF CHRIST 


As mature members of the mystical body it is most important 
for us to discover the activity which God expects of us. This will 





14§t. John Chrysostom, Jn I Cor., Hom. 25, n. 3; PG, 66, 208. 
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be distinctive and personal, and in a good sense exclusively our 
own. This is our vocation. We must find the function which, with- 
in the divine plan, we are to fulfill. It is against the pattern of 
God’s redemptive plan for the world, that we ought to weigh our 
gifts and talents in order to know how we shall be able to use 
them for the common good of the whole body. God has given 
them to us for that. ‘““We shall take care not to ruin them by neg- 
ligence or laziness. We shall not wish to use them for something 
futile. And we should consider it a sacrilege to serve evil with 
them. Of whatever order these gifts may be, they have a sacred 
purpose: to serve in the building up of the body of Christ.” 
Pope Pius XII expressed the same idea: “‘And so we desire that 
all who claim the Church as their mother should seriously con- 
sider that not only the sacred ministers and those who have con- 
secrated themselves to God in religious life, but other members 
as well of the mystical body of Jesus Christ have the obligation of 
working hard and constantly for the upbuilding and increase of 
this body.’ 1° Indeed apostolate is as much the essence of the 
Christian life as is charity. No member is exonerated from the 
obligation. Whose apostolate is the more fruitful—the paralytic’s 
apostolate of suffering, or that of the healthy Christian dedicated 
and totally committed to his apostolate? Of course, there is no 
answer for us—the one must suffer and the other must act. And 
Christ is glorified in both. There is no sanctity without apostolate, 
just as there can be no sanctity without charity. So the apostolate 
is for mature members of Christ not a matter of avocation or hob- 
by but indeed a life. Since the whole character of the mystical 
body is apostolic and militant, it follows that any member who 
shares in its goals and aspiration must also fall under its constant 
need for apostolate. 

The confirmed is more than a supernaturally strengthened 
child, for he has been transformed into a mature citizen. He may 
no longer be concerned only with his own spiritual welfare. A 
new and larger horizon has been uncovered for him. Now he must 
make his judgments, preferences, and decisions in subordination 





15 Yves de Montcheuil, For Men of Action, trans. Charles Parnell (Chicago: 
Fides Publishers, 1951), p. 71. 

16 Pius II, Mystici corporis; AAS, XXXV (1943), 201 f.; NCWC translation, 
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to the good of the whole Church. In a very special way, confirma- 
tion is the sacrament of the Holy Ghost, and has been so account- 
ed since Pentecost. Its significant effects in the Christian life can 
be noted well in the case of the Apostles and the faithful who 
made up the primitive church. 


Christ certainly gave the Apostles a solid impression that their 
apprenticeship for the apostolate was not completed until the 
Spirit should have come upon them. And with the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on Pentecost, the crowning grace which He lavished 
upon them was the courage to face up to the labors and dangers 
inherent in their divine calling. From being completely dominat- 
ed by fear of suffering and death, “ after the Descent, they seemed 
to be dominated completely by the fear that they might not be 
found worthy to suffer and die for Christ and His truth. So they 
found reason to rejoice when they were accounted worthy fol- 
lowers of Christ and sentenced to scourging and reproaches for 
the name of Jesus. ** This effect which the Holy Ghost miracu- 
lously conferred on the Apostles is conferred sacramentally 
through the sacrament of confirmation. So the Holy Ghost, the 
first cause, continues to bring forth witnesses and apostles of 
Christ and His truth in every age of the Church. 


CONFIRMATION AND SPIRITUAL MATURITY 


From this analysis of the function of confirmation, it should 
be abundantly clear that the normal state in the Church is not 
that of the baptized but rather that of the confirmed. For baptism 
is a temporary state of spiritual weakness, one which looks to con- 
firmation for its completion and perfection. So in the mind of 
the Church, it is not the baptized but the confirmed who make 
up the bulk of its members. It is the confirmed who have voca- 
tions to the clerical state, to the religious state, to secular insti- 
tutes, to the married state. They are qualified for the acts of 
maturity and responsibility. And there is no vocation in which 
the growing conformity to Christ both ascetically and sacrament- 
ally is not possible. The very maturity conferred by confirmation 
is essential to growth in the interior life. Father Arintero has 
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described the role of children and men in the spiritual life. 
The former, although they are sons of God, and live by Him, 
nevertheless work according to their own designs and caprices 
and keep the spirit confined. Then there are those who enter 
into the maturity of perfect men, in whose mind the light and 
prudence of the Spirit of Jesus Christ begin to shine and radi- 
ate. These, once they have truly subjected the prudence of the 
flesh which is death, to that of the spirit which is life and peace, 
will then begin to live as spiritual men, inspired men, moved by 
the impulses of the divine Consoler. Experiencing movement by 
the Spirit of God, they will realize that they are the sons of God. 
They call God by the loving name of Father, without ever real- 
izing that it is the Spirit who prompts them to do so. 

The growing conformity of the soul to Christ required the 
hidden operation of the Holy Ghost and particularly through His 
gifts. St. Thomas says of confirmation that it bestows the fullness 
of the Holy Ghost—a fullness which was not to be given before 
Christ’s resurrection. 7° He adds that those who receive confirma- 
tion, which is the sacrament of the fullness of grace, are conform- 
ed to Christ, inasmuch as from the first instant of His conception 
He was full of grace and truth. * It is proper to ask to what ex- 
tent will the confirmed Christian participate in this fullness of 
the Spirit. Of course no one can tell with exactness. But as Father 
Philipon has put it: “We do know, however, that each one re- 
ceives the Spirit of God in accordance with the mystery of divine 
predestination and that this predestination, as we have already 
intimated, takes account of our personal cooperation with grace 
and the place we hold in the mystical body.” ?? The extent and 
value of the divine gifts are no excuse for negligence or passivity, 
but rather a deeper claim on our own patient and persevering 
conquest of self, and to self-sacrificing apostolate. “Labor the 
more that by good works you may make sure of your calling and 
election.” * 





19 John G. Arintero, O.P., The Mystical Evolution in the Development and 
Vitality of the Church, trans. Jordan Aumann, O.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1949), I, 20. 

20 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 72, a. 1, ad 4. 

21 Ibid. 

22M. M. Philipon, O.P., The Sacraments in the Christian Life, trans. John A. 
Otto (Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1954), p. 58. 
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CONFIRMATION AND THE GIFTS OF THE HOLy SPIRIT 


The interior life involves not only a growing conformity to 
Christ but also an increasingly awareness of that conformity. This 
increase in perception is also the work of the Holy Ghost operat- 
ing through His gifts. Now it is certain that these gifts, whereby 
the soul is rendered flexible and amenable to the slightest move- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, are so connected with sanctifying grace 
that they are given in the spiritual rebirth of baptism. However, 
Christian tradition and liturgy have associated with confirma- 
tion a new outpouring of these gifts. So in the rite of this sacra- 
ment the bishop stretching his hands over the candidates, prays: 
“Almighty, everlasting God, who has deigned to bring these ser- 
vants to a new life by water and the Holy Spirit and hast granted 
them a remission of all their sins, send forth upon them Thy 
sevenfold Spirit of holiness, the Paraclete from heaven. Amen. 
The Spirit of wisdom and of understanding. Amen. The Spirit of 
counsel and fortitude. Amen. The Spirit of knowledge and piety. 
Amen. Fill them with the Spirit of Thy fear, and graciously seal 
them with the sign of the cross of Christ unto life everlasting 
through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the same Holy Spirit, 
God through all eternity. Amen.” 


If the recollection of our supernatural rebirth in baptism and 
our consecration as mature members of the mystical body of 
Christ impresses us with God’s infinitely generous love, that 
recollection has fulfilled its purpose. If its very elaborateness, and 
seeming extravagance, open our eyes to the responsibility ana 
duties which follow, then the thinking has begun already to bear 
fruit. Certainly the greatness of our divine calling is in striking 
contrast to the human conditions in which we must achieve it. 
The words of Pope Pius XII have nothing of modern exaggera- 
tion about them; they merely state a fact, which it takes a life- 
time to appreciate. “There is nothing more glorious, nothing 
nobler, nothing surely more ennobling can be imagined than to 
belong to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. In 
that Church we become members of one body that deserves all 
veneration, are guided by one supremely eminent Head; in it 
we are filled with one divine Spirit; in it we are nourished during 
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our earthly exile with one doctrine and one Bread of Angels, un- 
til at last we enter into the one, unending blessedness of heav- 
en.” ** Having been so initiated and matured in the depths of the 
mystery of Christ, in His passion and death, it is important that 
we strive to make ourselves worthy of His promises. 
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Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


CENTENARY OF THE PAULIST FATHERS 


C ROSS AND CROWN joins the entire American Catholic Church 

in honoring the Paulist Fathers who are observing this year 
the completion of the first century of their foundation by the 
famous American convert, Father Isaac ‘Thomas Hecker. This re- 
ligious society of Catholic priests has pioneered successfuly in a 
missionary effort to bring Americans into a closer relationship 
with, and to a better understanding of Catholicism. By use of 
pulpit, platform, and press the Paulists have helped to remove 
ignorance and fears that engender prejudice and bigotry. In their 
various foundations in the United States they have made a real 
contribution in trying to foster good will and mutual under- 
standing. 

Congratulations are extended to The Catholic World, oldest 
Catholic magazine in the United States. With the publication of 
the April, 1958, number, this magazine marked its ninety-third 
anniversary. Father Hecker started The Catholic World in 1865 
as an intellectual magazine to stimulate and spiritually guide the 
minds of the laity, to spread Catholic truth, and to promote lay 
missionary zeal. He saw an opportunity “to draw men by the 
capable, intelligent expression of Catholic truth; to make fair- 
ness and beauty of style an index of fairness and beauty within; 
to show that Catholic truth illumines, fulfills all . . . for the glory 
of God, the welfare of souls, the well-being of our beloved coun- 
try, America.” Father Hecker would be overjoyed to see how well 
this publication has continued to serve those ideals throughout 
the long years of its publication. 
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SURVEY OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 


In the March, 1958, number of Theological Studies the Rev- 
erend Elmer O’Brien, S.J., continues his very significant survey 
of ascetical and mystical theology (pp. 50-72). This number con- 
tains Part I of the historical survey. The remainder of the his- 
torical section as well as the doctrinal portion for 1956-1957 is to 
be presented in a subsequent number. 

The first portion of the survey deals with Sacred Scripture. 
Father O’Brien points out in a prenote to this section that full 
effect of the discovery of the so-called Dead Sea scrolls on bibli- 
cal and patristic spirituality will not be felt until these docu- 
ments have been more closely studied and their worth assessed. 


In the scriptural section of the survey Father O’Brien draws at- 
tention to several exegetical studies on the meaning of “God's 
poor” in the Old Testament. The term underwent an evolution 
from its generic meaning to “a connotation of humiliation and 
moral abasement.” The religious aspect of this abasement came 
to the fore after the Exile, with the result that the expression be- 
came practically a technical term of the spiritual life to designate 


the pious, the God-fearing, and so forth. This religious awareness 
was delayed by the historical necessity of actual trial to render the 
spirit of the Jewish people truly “poor in spirit.” 

A large section of the historical portion of the survey, and justi- 
fiably so in view of the numerous tracts on the matter, is devoted 
to the doctrinal influence of Origen in the transition from the 
period of martyrdom in the Church to the age of monasticism. He 
cites the authority of at least one modern author that Origen can 
rightly be called the founder of mystical theology, which shows 
one position in the modern dispute about the relative importance 
of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa. Whatever decision history may 
finally render in this dispute one must agree that Origen is in- 
deed an imposing figure in the history of spirituality. 


SPRINGTIME OF HISTORY 


Pope Pius XII, addressing the youth section of Italian Catholic 
Action on the ninetieth anniversary of its founding, told young 
Italians that “all the world is reawakening” and that mankind is 
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on the threshold of a new “springtime of history.” He said that 
humanity is coming out of a “dark winter’’ of errors, dishonesty, 
and war. Not only this year’s spring, but also the springtime of 
history is not far off, he pointed out, and beyond that there lies 
“a brilliant summer” for mankind. 


God, who has permitted the dark winter and has readied a brilliant 
summer, obliges us all to live and work in a climate of reawakening and 
a time of spring. All the world is reawakening. Material life, even in the 
midst of so many sadnesses and miseries, is moving always toward better 
and more widely distributed welfare. He who considers the ascending 
curve of scientific progress notes that it follows almost a type of chain 
reaction. 

Also in the life and activity of the spirit, there are evident signs of a 
reawakening. Man will be ever more free from material labor and from 
servile work. Automation is transforming the greater part of human labor 
into intellectual activity, while extraordinary technical progress is making 
the diffusion of culture among men always more possible and easier. . 
For the first time, men are aware not only of their increasing interde- 
pendence, but also of their marvelous unity. That means that humanity 
will become always more ready to feel itself a part of the mystical body 
of Christ. Consequently, the necessity of a Christian solution for so many 
problems, which hold the world in anguish, will be and will appear al- 
ways more evident to the eyes of honest men. 


MODERATION FOR RELIGIOUS IN USE OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 


While considerable publicity has been given to the norms of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Affairs of Religious for modera- 
tion in the use of radio and television in religious communities 
little attention has been given to that portion of the text of the 
letter sent which explains the reasons for the imposition of these 
norms. It says in part: 


In the field of religious life, it is a matter of safeguarding the discipline 
and sanctity of such life, which is endangered by obvious evils. It is im- 
periled also by the influence of worldliness, which results in the loss of 
taste for spiritual things and lessens, often imperceptibly, the desire for 
perfection which must always be alive in every religious soul that has 
pledged itself to that goal by virtue of profession itself. . . . In regard to 
radio and television, this congregation (having taken advantage of the 
facts gathered at the congress itself [congress for the States of Perfection, 
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1950] obtained opinions from religious superiors and other persons of 


various nationalities and different sensibilities, who are qualified by sound | 


scientific knowledge, religious piety, and experience of the spiritual life. 
This was done with the purpose of preparing and issuing an order fixing 
general norms that would enable superiors of the different religious in- 
stitutes to draw a more detailed and precise regulation of the matter. . . . 

The Church does not wish to reject that which science and progress 
give to humanity and which can be directed toward good; but, in order 
not to fail in its own mission, the Church cannot nor does it intend to 
deviate from the principle, salus animarum suprema lex (the salvation of 
the soul is the supreme law). Before that which is the elect part of the 
Church, the religious, the Church is not only concerned with removing 
the serious and obvious dangers of evil, but also everthing which can 
impede or retard the path of perfection. 


RELIGIOUS AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A brief but timely article by the Reverend Richard P. Vaughan, 
S.J., appears in the March 15, 1958 number of Review for Relli- 
gious. Entitled “Religious and Psychotherapy,” Father Vaughan’s 
article details some of the reasons for the negative attitudes 
towards the use of psychotherapy, presents the Church’s position, 
and then sets forth the obligation of the religious superior to 
provide his subjects with such care when medical indications de- 
mand. 


When a religious superior is faced with the necessity of seeking psychi- 
atric help for a subject, he frequently hesitates for a considerable length 
of time, questioning the advisability of such a step. Because of the seem- 
ingly close connection between religion, morality, and psychiatry, the 
superior sees in psychotherapy a potential danger to the faith and reli- 
gious vocation of the subject. Psychiatric aid has, therefore, become in 
most instances a last resort. For the most part, this attitude is built upon 
a false notion of the nature of psychiatric treatment. . . . The religious 
who is psychotic or neurotic is just as sick as the religious with a heart or 
stomach disorder. And he is just as much in need of treatment. He, 
therefore, has an equal right to the specialized services of those who have 
been trained to treat his particular disorder. In all probability, unless he 
does obtain this specialized care, his condition will grow progressively 
worse. In view of this fact, the emotionally afflicted priest, brother, or 
sister is certainly justified in making a request for psychiatric care. 
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can | ANSCAR VONIER — Abbot of Buckfast 


By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
| Newman, 154 pages, $3.25. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER 
' Newman, Three Volumes, $15.00. 
an, One can hardly enter a rectory or seminary library without finding that 


eli- | he has been preceded there, in book form, by the Abbot of Buckfast, Dom 
n’s | Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Such literary ubiquity tends, in time, to arouse 
Jes | one’s curiosity, and this curiosity can now, happily, be satisfied by the two 
yn, | books reviewed here. 

to Martin Vonier was born in southern Germany in 1875 and entered 
le- the Benedictine Order at the age of fourteen. It happened that he be- 


came a member of the community of Buckfast, in England, where he 
was in 1898 ordained priest. After studying in Rome at the Benedictine 
hi- College of San Anselmo, Father Vonier returned to Buckfast. In 1905 
he returned to Rome as professor of philosophy at San Anselmo, but in 


} 
th 
ns | the following year was recalled to act as socius to his Abbot, Dom Boni- 
he | face Natter, who was then on his way to make a canonical visitation in 
li. | the Argentine Republic. The ship on which the two men set sail foun- 
in | dered:on a reef one day out from Barcelona, and the Abbot was drowned. 
on | Father, Vonier was chosen to succeed him as Abbot of Buckfast. He was 
us then thirty-two years old, and before him there lay thirty-two more years 
or until his death on December 26, 1938. 
le, ‘Abbot Vonier’s first official act was to announce as a community 
ve | project the rebuilding of the Abbey Church at Buckfast. The undertaking 
he | was one of: great historical significance, inasmuch as it marked the re- 
ly | sumption of a glorious monastic tradition which had béen brought to a 
or | jarring halt in 1539. The task of restoration was carried out by the 
| monks themselves, and the Abbey Church was opened in 1922 and con- 


secrated with great solemnity ten years later. It now stands as a mem- 
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orial to a restored tradition, and to the Abbot who lies at rest beneath 
the floor of its sanctuary. 


The Abbot’s other claim to fame rests upon his amazing literary out- 
put. In the midst of a busy life he somehow found time to write fifteen 
books. As many of these have long been out of print and others were 
destroyed by fire during the last war, a new edition containing ten of 
these works has been made available in three volumes. 


In Volume One, entitled by the editors “The Incarnation and Re- 
demption,” one finds: The Christian Mind (1920), The Personality of 
Christ (1914), The Victory of Christ (1934), and The Divine Mother- 
hood (1920). Volume Two, “The Church and the Sacraments,” con- 
tains The Spirit and the Bride (1935), The People of God (1937, his 
last book), and A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (1924). The 
Third Volume, “The Soul and the Spiritual Life” is made up of The 
Human Soul (1913), Christianus (1927-33), and The Life of the World 
to Come (1921-24). 

Abbot Vonier wrote as his inclination, or apostolic necessity, prompt- 
ed. Each of his books has its own unity, and all of them together do not 
constitute a systematic body of doctrine. In his early works his style left 
something to be desired, as English was not his native tongue; but this 
defect has been remedied by the editors of The Collected Works. The 
Abbot may not have been a phrase-maker, but he was a clear, vigorous 
thinker and a good theologian. His aim was to strengthen devotion in 
his readers by appealing not to sentiment but to reason. He made gen- 
erous use of the works of the Fathers, as well as those of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and these he skilfully adapted to meet modern needs. One 
often encounters, in his pages, ancient truths retold with a welcome 
freshness, and there are times when the novelty of his approach and his 
masterful application of Thomistic principles arouse something like en- 
thusiasm in the reader. And over all there is an insistent earnestness. 

Those acquainted with the Abbot’s writings will, of course, have their 
own favorites among them. His most important work, according to many, 
was his Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, a straightforward exposi- 
tion of the traditional view of the essence of the Mass in the light of 
Thomistic principles. This contribution was all the more welcome in 
view of the many heated controversies which have developed around this 
point since the Protestant Revolt in the 16th century. The author man- 
ifests a remarkable familiarity with the writings of the Angelic Doctor, 
and an enviable ability to marshall his thought clearly and forcefully. On 
reading these pages one begins to appreciate the greatness of the riches 
hidden behind the somewhat difficult terminology of the Summa theol- 
ogiae. 
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Some readers consider the Abbot’s first book, The Human Soul, to be 
his best. It is an analysis of the origin, nature, and destiny of man’s soul, 
and in it the author touches upon the doctrine of original sin, the fall of 
the angels (excellent!) , the eternal consequences of mortal sin, and other 
pertinent topics. The resultant work is not only a kind of semi-popular 
Catholic “psychology,” but an appreciation as well of the nobility and 
grandeur of man, whose soul establishes him in an abiding relationship 
with God and the angels. 

The Personality of Christ is not directly a devotional work, but rather 
a dogmatic treatment of the mystery of the Incarnation. The chapters on 
the nature of personality, on Christ’s divinity, on His fourfold knowledge, 
on His power and the role played by His sacred humanity in the exer- 
cise of that power, His happiness (that is, His enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision from the first moment of His conception), are deeply satisfying to 
the reader who has some acquaintance with Thomistic idiom, and will 
reveal to the discerning reader how rewarding an experience the study 
of theology can be. 

Dom Ernest Graf has written a biography of his friend of over forty 
years standing. He provides the reader with background material, giving 
details about the early days of the Abbot’s life, his restoration of the Ab- 
bey Church, his activity as a writer of books and letters, and as a preach- 
er. He has not tried to write a panegyric, but simply paints the picture 
of his friend the Abbot as Cromwell once gruffly demanded that he be 
painted, namely, “Warts and all!” His homey anecdotes and asides, and 
his candid evaluation of the Abbot’s good and bad points, succeed in cre- 
ating before the reader a picture of a very human religious who strove 
mightily in the vineyard of the Lord, and who stands out as a credit to 

the best traditions of the illustrious Order of St. Benedict. 

The Collected Works will appeal more especially to priests, seminarians, 
and religious, but it is to be hoped that our educated laity will come to 


know and appreciate them as well. 
RicHarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, Volume III 
By Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Herder, 368 pages, $4.75. 


The dust cover of this volume mentions that Father Louis of Granada, 
contemporary of St. Teresa of Avila and St. Charles Borromeo, wrote 
books that have rivaled in popularity the Imitation of Christ and the 
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Introduction to a Devout Life. This is strong language. 

The proof of the pudding is still the eating. Now that I have read his 
third volume, I feel a bit cheated because this author was not urged upon 
me as were the other two. He is much more personal than the author of 
the Imitation; he is less journalistic than St. Francis of Sales, but more 
ardent. 

[his third volume of the three which make up this Summa selects 
thirty-eight meditations which use as a springboard a variety of incidents 
in the life of our Savior. The insights are illuminating; the language is, 
even in translation, memorable (you will find yourself penciling lines 
worth remembering and re-reading) ; the devotion of this saintly gentle- 
man is contagious. 

It is difficult to choose fragments which demonstrate his insight with- 
out feeling that others might have been more representative. Notable is 
his consideration of St. Joseph’s agony in his dilemma, the resolution by 
the angel’s message, and the harmony of love that followed when the 
doubt had vanished. However, Father Louis seems to cap each accom- 
plishment with one which follows. 

The language runs nicely along; an example is this bit from a medita- 
tion at the manger: 


Here we shall learn humility of heart, disdain of the world, austerity 
of body, and poverty of spirit. The Lord of heaven knows that peace 
and innocence dwell in the house of the poor of spirit and that wars, 
discord, and anxiety proceed from an excessive love of riches. Therefore, 
from the manger, as from a celestial pulpit, the first cry he uttered was 
a condemnation of avarice, which is the root of all evils, and a praise of 
poverty of spirit and humility, which are the source of all goods. This he 
preached to us by the manger, the swaddling clothes, and the stable. 


Devotion can be only enriched by this reading, and the book is pre- 
sented to put flesh on the bones of doctrine. A generous number of apt 
quotations come dancing out to enhance the thought held up for med- 
itation. The Old Testament and the Fathers never seemed more appro- 
priate. Beneath the statement which might sound merely “pious,” there 
is generally present the doctrine, upon which any strong love and service 
must be built. 

The last 153 pages are considerations of the sacraments and the four 
last things. These are just as instructional as devotional. Especially val- 
uable are the thoughts on penance and the Eucharist. 

If one were to quibble (and this seems unfair), I think he might in- 
dicate that the book “takes off” slowly. The style needs a little getting- 
used-to. At first it appears to be heavy but this impression disappears. 
Then too, here is the expression of the lover, virilely in love with God; 
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frequently Father Louis indulges in the apostrophe, the inevitable ex- 
clamation of a human being deeply impressed. This can hardly be a 
flaw, but those of us with less depth must become accustomed to this 
emotion (one does!). Too, I wonder what happened to the fourth “sign 
of true love” on page 276. 

The three volumes of this Summa are intended, among other uses, to 
be supplementary reading for college courses in theology. If the student 
will bring a willingness to these pages, he will set the books aside a 
deeper and more devout person. For others in the habit of spiritual read- 
ing, these are God’s plenty indeed. 

Rev. J. M. Murpuy 


CONQUEST OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
By John of the Angels, O.F.M. 

Translated by Cornelius J. Crowley 

Herder, 237 pages, $3.95. 

The Conquest of the Kingdom of God by Fray John of the Angels, 
O.F.M. (1563-1609), is a treatise on the interior life arranged in the 
style of Plato. Its ten chapters called, “Dialogues,” contain practical in- 
structions by the “Master” to his “Disciple” on the means of obtaining 
spiritual perfection. The noted Conventual preacher, one time provincial, 
and author of many spiritual books, published it in Madrid, Spain, in 
1595; now it has been translated in a most agreeable manner by Corneli- 
us Joseph Crowley of St. Louis University. 

In his first dialogue, ‘““The Precept of Love,” Fray John tells his disci- 
ple that the sum of all mystical theology is contained in the possession of 
God, for then one has His kingdom within him, and can say, “And I 
live, now not I; but Christ liveth within me.” In the following eight 
dialogues he shows his pupil the ways by which he can become an in- 
terior man. These would ordinarily appear difficult to apply, but Fray 
John convinces one of their ease. 

The “Disciple” represents the ordinary religious in the purgative state 
who longs to mount higher. “What shall one do about his past sins?” 
he asks his “Master.” After Fray John explains the doctrine of penance, 
he bids his pupil to forget all his sins, because they would otherwise 
stand in the way of God’s remaining in his soul. In several of the chap- 
ters, the “Master” stresses the value of humility for the interior man, and 
the acceptance of crosses. To him the art of arts, and the science of 
sciences is to suffer all things that are adverse to one’s desires as being 
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sent by God. Too, one must remember that his cross is not that of Jesus 
Christ, but it is that which God has fashioned for him in his daily life. 

As one progresses through Fray John’s chapters, one senses that there 
is little difference between the expressions of the pupil from those of the 
teacher. Should there be? Yes, for as in this work, one is conscious of the 
mechanical purpose of the Platonic means. In all chapters except the 
last, the “Master” proposes the questions; in this the pupil does. An in- 
teresting feature of Fray John’s style is his use of commonplace compar- 
isions. “When God enters the soul,” he writes, ‘““He heats it with His love 
as fire does the water on being applied to the kettle.” In “The Passion of 
Christ” he shows the value of suffering by referring to the Deluge: “The 
Ark rose nearest heaven in the height of the Flood; so too the soul rises 
highest when suffering becomes acutest.” His similes are simple and ef- 
fective. 

Occasionally Fray John uses exegesis and comparison to explain some 
doctrine like interior prayer. In “Dialogue Eight” he uses the words of 
Jeremias, “He shall sit solitary and hold his peace, because he hath taken 
it upon himself” to explain this, which he terms the perfect prayer of 
union with God. 

If a busy religious were to feel that the Conquest of the Kingdom 
will be difficult reading, he will find that it is not. Crowley’s introduction 
is helpful toward understanding this work on mysticism. He gives a brief 
life of the Conventual writer, refers to his reading background, and ex- 
plains his plan. Fray John’s “Prologue” also is an aid to understanding 
his book, because he explains his purpose and method of procedure. In 
the last few pages of this Spanish Franciscan’s book, one will find a sum- 
mary of the entire theory of the interior life. 


FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 


THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE 
By V. G. Little 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 200 pages, $3.00. 

Without any doubt several copies of this little book, subtitled “An In- 
troduction to the Meaning and Use of the Divine Office,” should be on 
the library shelves of every seminary and novitiate of religious who use 
the Divine Office. Even religious who pray the Little Office of the Bless- 
ed Virgin can profit from this work. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, a history and description 
of the Office; the second, a practical guide to the recitation of the Of- 
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fice, climaxed by two beautiful but practical chapters on the character- 
istics of the seasons and on the place of the Office in personal prayer. 


The first part of the book sketches the origin, function, development, 
and significance of the hours of the Office. These historical and descrip- 
tive chapters are very simple, lightly clad outlines, as it were; yet they 
teach much, and in their brevity stimulate a desire to know more about 
the history of the Office. 

The concluding chapter of this first part, “The Substance of the Of- 
fice,’ alone makes the book worth-while. The excellence and character- 
istics of the Psalms are discussed, particularly as prayers; the history of 
the psalter is recorded; the nature of Hebrew poetry is described and ex- 
emplified; the origin, purpose, and arrangement of the scriptural read- 
ings in the Office are explained, as are the history, structure, and aim of 
the various types of responsories; a comparable study of the collects and 
hymns follows. Again, this is done briefly, yet with a thoroughness that 
leaves little to be desired for a book of introduction. Examples are plen- 
tiful without being superfluous. Through it all the Divine Office appears 
as a subtly sculptured prayer of unique beauty. 

The second part of the book is not for simple reading, save for the 
last two chapters. Here is a veritable “How To Do It” for each of the 
hours, guiding the reader step by step through the parts of the Office. A 
short chapter explains the Ordo and its cryptic signs. The final two 
chapters concern the seasons and the Office as prayer. In the first of the 
two, the unique spirit of the different seasons is described and demon- 
strated in its embodiment in hymns, antiphons, collects, etc. The chapter 
on the Office as prayer is not a mere exhortation, but takes the reader 
by the hand, so to speak, and leads him step by step along the psycholog- 
ical path that leads to an Office prayed and not merely recited. 


In view of its general excellence, the book’s few weaknesses when it 
touches on the strictly theological are minor. Chapter IV on the nature 
of the Office is too brief and doctrinally flimsy; this is to be deeply re- 
greted. The treatment of devotion on page 171 leaves the impression that 
devotion is emotion, rather than an act of the will, the first act of the 
virtue of religion. What is said on page 170, finally, could lead to a con- 
fusion between those who pray alongside the Church by using her prayer 
as their own and those who pray on behalf of the Church as her official 
representatives. 

Those learning the Divine Office for the first time will find this book 
an extremely valuable aid. Those who for many years have been using 
the Divine Office will find in this book a reminder of the Office’s history 
and purpose and an answer to many problems that have come to mind 
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in the use of the Office, particularly as to why it is constructed as it is. th 
All will find in the book an aid to praying and not simply saying the ta 
mystical body’s sacrifice of praise. 

CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. | th 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Restless Christian, by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. (Sheed and i 
Ward, $3.00) is not for the regular reader of Cross AND Crown, but for | 
that friend whose interest in the spiritual life is just awakening and who 
has done little spiritual reading in his life. The book is a collection of | 
brief reflections on a wide range of topics. Aimed at the layman, the ap- 
proach is very simple. At times the effort to be simple is overly conscious b 
and the attempt to be practical falls short of being really practical. But 
the book does have the rarely found quality of being adapted to the or- 
dinary lay reader. An appendix on suggested readings in spiritual matters 
offers the beginner in spiritual reading a valuable aid. 

A Commentary on a Short Breviary, by John J. Kugler, $.D.B. (Sales- 
iana Publishers, $3.75) would be better entitled a commentary on the 
Psalms. Relatively little is offered on other aspects and prayers of the 
breviary. Each psalm is examined verse by verse; a brief history and a 
description of the theme precedes each psalm and a fitting spiritual re- 
flection concludes each. The book is for study and reference rather than 
reading and is quite thorough, though brief. The typography is a bit 
confusing at first, unfortunately. 

My Sunday Reading by Kevin O’Sullivan, O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, $5.00) is a popular explanation and application of the 
Sunday epistles and gospels. The scriptural readings for each Sunday 
of the year are presented with a detailed explanation and an application | 
of their teaching to the present day life of the ordinary Christian. The | 
book is very handsomely printed and bound and would serve as wonder- 
ful family reading for Saturday evening or Sunday to nourish the spirit- 
ual life of every member of the family at the indispensable font of Chris- 
tian piety. 

A new edition of The Liturgy of the Mass by Pius Parsch (Herder, 
$4.95) is most welcome. The author is one of the great promoters of the 
participation of the faithful in the Mass. Active sharing in the Mass de- 
pends upon a knowledge and appreciation of the Church’s great sacri- 
fice. This thorough history and analysis of the Mass will ever remain a 
great aid for all, laity as well as priests and religious, in understanding 
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the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The neat typography and many charts facili- 
tate grasping the structure and meaning of the Mass. 

The Holy Father constantly reminds us—even as did the great Apos- 
tle St. John—that the love of God which does not realize itself also in a 
practical love of neighbor has a certain falsehood about it (cf. Lourdes’ 
Centenary Encyclical) ; and he says it in another way when he urges all, 
priests, religious, layfolk, to be “apostolic.” One of the most fruitful con- 
siderations indeed of the spiritual life is that of the meaning of the word 
“apostolic,” and of the “apostolate.” The Holy Father himself is often at 
pains to point out that besides its broader uses the word has a very prop- 
er sense (cf. Allocution to II World Congress on the Lay Apostolate, and 
his words to the Apostleship of Prayer). It is good to see that the series 
of Pére A. Plé, O.P.—which received special commendation in the Pref- 
atory Letter of His Eminence Cardinal Valeri to the preceding volume— 
has undertaken to elucidate for us a right understanding of this term, 
in the latest volume (the eleventh) entitled L’Apostolat (Les Edition 
des Cerfs, 1957). The work is divided into three sections, on the mean- 
ing of the term, on the apostolate and religious life, and on the aposto- 
late and holiness, several specialists contributing to each section. Our 
readers will no doubt want to read the book in its English translation, 
but we call attention to the French original for those who might wish to 
consult it. 
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